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CHARLES  DONAGH  MAGINNIS 


Double-crostics  and  a  literature  of  stone 


CHARLES  DONAGH  MAGINNIS 

The  Glory  and  the  Dream 


By  Hugh  J,  Mulligan 


C'HARLES  Donagh  Maginnis 
at  eighty-four,  with  the  honors  of 
age  and  patines  of  dignity  accord¬ 
ed  only  to  the  master,  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  white-haired,  pipe-smoking 
gentleman  with  the  easy  charm  of 
an  intellect  cultured  by  long  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  arts. 

Nothing  reflects  the  spirit  of 
this  man  more  aptly  than  his  home 
in  Brookline.  As  soon  as  the  door 
whispers  shut,  its  church-like 
stillness  is  enveloping.  The  dark 
green  floors  of  Grecian  marble, 
the  tan  stucco  walls,  the  beamed 
ceiling,  the  rows  of  books  and  the 
Steinert  grand  piano  immediately 
begin  to  spread  their  aura  of  old- 
world  life  and  scholarship.  A  mot¬ 
to  carved  on  the  door-post  em¬ 
inently  expresses  the  classic  Cath¬ 
olicism  of  the  house  and  all  its  in¬ 
habitants:  "Pax  hide  domui  et  om¬ 
nibus  habit  antibus  in  ea” 

Peace  is  just  the  word  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  surroundings  of  Mr. 
Maginnis’  study,  his  favorite  re¬ 
treat  when  reading  biographies  or 
detective  stories.  "I  should  have 
been  a  detective  instead  of  an  ar¬ 
chitect,”  he  says,  referring  to  his 


amazing  memory  for  faces.  Once, 
on  a  journey  through  Norway,  he 
insisted  to  his  wife  and  friends 
that  he  had  recognized  H.  G. 
Wells  on  the  train.  Everyone,  of 
course,  laughed  at  him;  but  later, 
when  the  train  reached  Bergen,  it 
developed  that  it  was  Mr.  Wells, 
returning  from  a  visit  with  Stalin. 

His  feelings  in  the  matter  of  de¬ 
tective  stories,  however,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  English.  At  a  dinner  at 
Notre  Dame  once  he  and  G.  K. 
Chesterton  got  into  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  over  the  respective  merits  of 
the  sleuths  of  different  countries, 
and  Chesterton  was  amused  and 
greatly  impressed  by  Mr.  Magin¬ 
nis’  loyalty  to  Scotland  Yard. 

When  he  is  not  reading  biog¬ 
raphies  or  detective  tales,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
ginnis  is  probably  catching  up  on 
his  mental  exercise  with  the  latest 
double-crostic  from  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  or  the  Times. 

With  an  analytic  mind  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  he  makes  a 
brilliant  speaker,  both  in  public 
and  private.  When  he  went  to  visit 
Eamon  De Valera  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Irish  statesman  spent  the 
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whole  interview  taking  notes  on 
Mr.  Maginnis’  opinions  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  hotel  system.  He  is  quite  in 
demand  as  a  speaker,  and  his  ad¬ 
dresses  are  much  admired  at  the 
Catholic  Alumni  Sodality  where, 
he  observes  with  a  smile,  he  is 
usually  asked  to  speak  during  the 
Penitential  Season. 

A  brother  architect  recalls  that 
once  when  Mr.  Maginnis  address¬ 
ed  his  fellow  members  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  Arthur  Train,  the  nove¬ 
list,  spoke  for  the  whole  distin¬ 
guished  company  when  he  said 
that  if  Maginnis  had  not  been 
elected  to  the  Academy  for  artis¬ 
tic  achievement,  he  should  have 
been  named  for  letters. 

Mr.  Maginnis’  book,  Pen  Draw¬ 
ing,  has  gone  through  seven  edi¬ 
tions  since  its  publication  in  1898. 
Associates  who  know  of  his  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Walter  Gropius, 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  Har¬ 
vard,  are  hoping  that  one  day  this 
momentous  correspondence  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public  in 
book  form. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Maginnis  re¬ 
calls  that  the  architect’s  spaniel 
puppy  was  once  the  subject  of  an 
amusing  exchange  of  letters  with 
Milton  Lord,  librarian  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library.  It  seems  that 
the  dog  had  chewed  the  corners  of 
a  library  book,  and  Mr.  Maginnis 
offered  restitution.  Lord  answered 
that  he  admired  the  bookish  taste 
of  the  spaniel,  and  that  the  charge 
of  forty  cents  would  come  to  less 


than  the  cost  of  processing  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Maginnis’  reply 
deprecated  the  compliment,  for 
the  spaniel  would  eat  anything, 
thanked  the  librarian  and  hoped 
that  he  would  settle  for  at  least  a 
Happy  New  Year  wish. 

A  vital  man  whose  benign  ap¬ 
pearance  belies  his  constant  ac¬ 
tivity,  Mr.  Maginnis  at  eighty- 
four  still  visits  his  office  daily, 
where  he  is  somewhat  formidable 
to  the  thirty-three  daughtsmen 
and  assistants,  whose  grammar  in 
specification  sheets  he  sometimes 
corrects. 

Although  in  his  youth  in  Ire¬ 
land  he  was  fond  of  cricket,  and 
played  golf  up  until  ten  years  ago, 
he  now  has  to  settle  for  the  less  ac¬ 
tive  forms  of  amusement.  But,  in 
one  skill,  says  an  admirer,  he  is  still 
strong.  This  friend  points  out  that 
even  in  Boston,  where  the  "har¬ 
rumph”  has  been  cultivated  by 
the  best  families  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Maginnis  has  the  most 
distinguished  "har-rumph”  he  has 
ever  heard. 

Born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
in  1867,  he  attended  the  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  at  Londonderry, 
Cusack  Academy  in  Dublin,  and 
won  the  Queen’s  Prize  in  Math¬ 
ematics  at  Kensington,  in  London. 
In  1  88  5  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  set  about  finding  a  ca¬ 
reer  for  himself  in  architecture. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  be¬ 
came  nationally  known  for  his 
work  in  the  perspective  drawing 
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of  designs,  working  for  the  ar¬ 
chitect  Edmund  Wheelwright. 

In  1892,  when  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  America,  he 
wrote  an  article  for  the  old  Sacred 
Heart  Review  on  American  archi¬ 
tecture,  an  article  which  caused 
no  little  disturbance  among  the 
tradition-ridden  circles  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture.  In  it  he  held 
that  the  disadvantages  of  church 
architecture  resulted  from  a  false 
idea  of  the  significance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  styles,  which  we  were  trying 
to  emulate  on  the  slim  pocketbook. 
The  result  was  not  much  more 
than  "stage  scenery”.  It  was  the 
architecture  of  Northern  Italy, 
perhaps,  which  would  be  more 
suitable  to  a  young  nation,  an  ar¬ 
chitecture  at  once  modest,  honest, 
and  dignified.  The  result  of  this 
article  was  a  telegram  from  the 
pastor  of  Saint  Patrick’s  Parish  in 
Whitinsville,  Mass.,  inviting  him 
to  build  a  Fourteenth  Century 
Lombard  church  of  brick.  This 
church  was  his  first  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  architect. 

When  he  joined  the  company  of 
Peabody  &  Stearns  of  Boston,  who 
built  the  Custom  House  Tower, 
long  the  tallest  building  in  town, 
he  met  Timothy  Walsh  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Sullivan,  also  apprentices  in 
the  firm.  In  a  few  years  the  young 
architects  decided  to  go  into  bus¬ 
iness  for  themselves,  and  "Magin- 
nis,  Walsh  and  Sullivan”  was  born. 
This  partnership  lasted  for  ten 
years,  until,  in  1908,  the  firm  be¬ 
came  Maginnis  and  Walsh.  In  the 


years  that  followed  his  departure 
from  Peabody  and  Stearns,  Mr. 
Maginnis  rose  to  increasing  fame 
as  an  ecclesiastical  architect. 

It  was  in  the  year  1907  that  the 
second  figure  of  the  drama  enters 
our  scene.  He  was  the  practical 
visionary,  Father  Thomas  I.  Gas- 
son,  S.J.,  the  President  of  Boston 
College,  the  man  whom  people 
thought  mad  for  wanting  to  move 
the  College  into  the  country,  at 
least  a  half-dozen  miles  from 
downtown  Boston. 

Few  could  see  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision  or  the  inspired  character 
of  his  dreams,  but  it  was  architec¬ 
ture’s  blessing  that  Charles  D.  Ma¬ 
ginnis  was  one  of  those  who  rec¬ 
ognized  the  value  of  the  move  and 
the  site  chosen. 

Father  Gasson,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  College,  in  their  search  for 
the  architect  who  would  render 
their  dream  in  stone  and  glass,  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  competition,  the 
prizes  going  to  the  best  designer 
for  the  campus  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  to  the  best  individual  building. 

We  must  add  here  for  the  rec¬ 
ord’s  sake,  as  who  does  not  know 
it  already,  that  the  designs  of 
Charles  D.  Maginnis  won  top  prize 
for  the  campus  and  third  prize  for 
what  was  to  be  Gasson  Hall.  His 
master  plan  included  also  a  chapel 
and  gymnasium  and  dormitories 
on  the  Beacon  Street  frontage. 

In  his  preparation  for  designing 
Boston  College,  Mr.  Maginnis  vis¬ 
ited  the  site  of  the  proposed  build¬ 
ings.  He  approached  them  along 
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Commonwealth  Avenue.  As  the 
hill  rose  up  before  him,  he  realized 
that  this  incomparable  location 
demanded  a  romantic  architec¬ 
ture.  English  Collegiate  Gothic, 
because  of  its  long  tradition  in  col¬ 
lege  life  and  its  classical  Christian 
romanticism,  suggestive  of  magni¬ 
ficent  churches  and  cloistered 
halls,  was  at  once  selected. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Ma- 
ginnis  visualized  a  powerful  yet 
graceful  tower,  the  dominating 
center  of  the  whole  College  group. 
Around  this  building  would  be 
erected  the  others,  all  in  harmony 
with  the  mood  set  by  the  Tower. 
The  whole  effect  was  designed  to 
suggest  a  cathedral. 

Some  years  later,  at  the^  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  Building,  Mr. 
Maginnis  told  of  his  feelings  when 
he  first  visited  the  site  of  the  new 
Boston  College: 

The  acquisition  of  this  superb 
property  was  surely  a  trium¬ 
phant  beginning  and  deserves 
to  be  a  notable  item  of  college 
history.  The  challenge  to  the  ar¬ 
chitects  which  resided  in  its 
dramatic  elevation,  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  its  vistas,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  and  cultivated  richness  of 
its  immediate  frame,  was  clear 
and  unmistakable.  Here,  in  en¬ 
during  stone,  was  to  be  raised 
an  adequate  and  convincing 
symbol  of  the  genius  of  a  unique 
institution  of  learning?  The 
College  had  resolved  not  to 
build  selfishly.  It  had  pre¬ 
empted  a  vivid  space  in  the 


proud  suburb  of  a  great  city.  It 
must  manifest  itself,  therefore, 
in  such  terms  of  beauty  as  to 
satisfy  at  once  the  impulse  of  its 
own  high  self-respect  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct  communal  obligation. 

What  should  those  terms  be? 
— for  the  architectural  style  was 
still  to  be  determined.  No  math¬ 
ematical  street  leads  to  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights,  such  as  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  availability  of  those 
styles  of  architecture  which, 
like  the  Classic  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  depend  for  their  impress¬ 
iveness  on  literal  balance  and 
symmetry  and  axial  vista.  One 
approaches  on  curved  'and 
oblique  lines  and  constantly 
shifting  perspective.  Only  a 
great  tower  overtopping  the 
trees  could  adequately  focalize 
the  group  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  This  was  the  first  con¬ 
viction  which  emerged  from  the 
study  of  the  architects.  With 
this  large  peg  to  hang  the  fancy 
on,  the  choice  of  Gothic  was  al¬ 
most  inevitable.  Time  only  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fortunateness  of 
this  choice.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  high  estate  of  this 
beautiful  tradition.  History  has 
no  record  of  a  system  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  expresses  so  elo¬ 
quently  the  genius  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  idea.  To  the  felicity,  the 
poignant  beauty  with  which  it 
testified  to  its  religious  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  ancient  days,  we 
have  still  living  the  majestic 
witnesses  at  Amiens,  Chartres, 
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Paris,  Burgos,  York,  Gloucester, 
Canterbury,  —  a  unique  litera¬ 
ture  of  stone  which  retains  a 
marvelous  potency  over  the 
modern  imagination.  Now  and 
then  down  the  years  from  1600, 
shifting  philosophies  have 
sought  to  relegate  it  to  the 
sphere  of  archaeology,  but  its 
ingratiations  seem  to  be  imper¬ 
ishable.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  history  of  modern  architec¬ 
ture,  for  instance,  more  curious 
than  its  present  vitality.  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  medieval 
art  has  never  been,  since  1600, 
so  skillfully,  so  beautifully,  so 
sympathetically  exemplified  as 
in  this  present  hour  in  the 
churches,  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  of  this  country.  Clearly 
the  spirit  of  man  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  machinery.  One 
is  startled  by  the  vividness  of 
the  reaction  which  has  carried 
into  our  age  in  such  flood  this 
current  of  ancient  Catholic  sen¬ 
timent.  We  see  it  even  glorify¬ 
ing  proud  seats  of  learning  be¬ 
hind  whose  walls  is  cultivated  a 
haughty  and  fearful  detach¬ 
ment  from  its  implications. 

In  the  face  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  whatever  its  significance, 
do  we  not  perceive  how  becom¬ 
ing  it  is  that  this  institution, 
born  as  it  were  to  this  great  ar¬ 
tistic  heritage,  should  wear  a 
Gothic  countenance  —  a  fair 
and  proud  countenance,  which 
should  grow  with  the  years,  ra¬ 


diant  and  luminous  as  the  soul 
behind  it? 

The  first  building  to  be  con¬ 
structed  was  the  Tower.  As  ex¬ 
cavations  were  begun,  a  discovery 
was  made.  The  extensive  ledge  of 
rock  which  comprised  the  whole 
upper  level  of  sub-strata  was  of  a 
truly  beautiful  stone  which  could 
be  used  for  the  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Thus  Boston  College  can  be 
said  to  have  built  itself  on  its  own 
foundations.  Gasson  Hall  was  fin¬ 
ished  on  March  28,  1913,  when 
the  first  class  occupied  the  new 
building  at  the  Heights.  A  new  era 
had  begun  for  Boston  College.  It 
was  a  new  era  for  Charles  D.  Ma- 
ginnis  also.  His  work  was  praised 
throughout  the  country  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  that  is  good  in  col¬ 
lege  architecture.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  an  outstanding  American 
ecclesiastical  architect,  said  of  the 
new  building: 

Altogether,  the  profession  of 
architecture  must  feel  it  is  al¬ 
ready  heavily  in  the  debt  of 
Boston  College  architects.  How 
deeply  in  their  debt  must  be  the 
general  public  is  a  thing  that 
will  be  perhaps  more  clearly 
recognized  as  the  great  scheme 
is  worked  out  to  its  conclusion. 
Certainly,  after  a  precedent 
such  as  this,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  organized  education  or  or¬ 
ganized  religion  to  revert  to  the 
bad  old  ways  of  cheap,  ugly  and 
ignominious  architecture.  A 
standard  is  set  here  toward 
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which  all  energies  in  the  future 
should  be  bent  with  the  ideal  of 
approximation,  even  if  not  of 
emulation. 

Charles  D.  Maginnis  himself 
was  pleased  in  seeing  at  last  the 
material  reconstruction  of  the 
vision  he  had  seen  four  years  be¬ 
fore  from  the  foot  of  University 
Heights. 

Within  fifteen  years  Saint 
Mary’s  Hall,  Devlin  Hall  and 
Bapst  Library  were  completed. 
Although  it  is  not  the  largest  col¬ 
lege  library  building  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Bapst  Library  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Its  well- 
proportioned  truncated  tower,  its 
ruggedly  graceful  mediaeval  stair¬ 
case,  its  stained  glass  commorating 
men  of  letters,  its  high-trussed 
study  hall,  all  make  it  a  supreme 
example  of  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  mind  of  an  architect. 

With  the  completion  of  Fulton 
Hall  and  Lyons  Hall  the  dream  of 
Charles  Maginnis  has  now  been 
substantially  realized.  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  as  it  stands,  can  be  said  to  be 
architecturally  complete  from  the 
standpoint  of  symmetry. 

Fulton  Hall  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  its  more  streamlined  de¬ 
sign.  In  this  case  the  problem  was 
to  construct  a  building  which 
would  be  at  once  modern  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  nature  of  the  Bus¬ 
iness  School  itself,  and  yet  would 
not  fall  into  the  modernistic  the¬ 
ory  of  functional  design.  The  solu¬ 
tion  lay  in  retaining  the  anatomy 
of  the  other  buildings  while  leav¬ 


ing  out  their  rhetorical  details,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  structure  of  contem¬ 
porary  design  which  blends  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  strict  Gothic 
of  the  others.  Lyons  Hall,  Mr. 
Maginnis  feels,  is  the  completion 
of  his  ideas  in  this  regard. 

It  was  in  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  designing  the  Business 
School  that  Mr.  Maginnis  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  on  the  sterile  field 
of  modernist  and  functionalist 
building.  "The  modern  philos¬ 
ophers  of  architecture,”  he  says 
emphatically  but  with  humor, 
"are  planning  sheds.” 

More  eloquently  did  he  outline 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  the 
essay  he  wrote  for  Commonweal 
on  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  distin¬ 
guished  Gothicist  and  close 
friend:  "So  far,  the  mechanistic 
theory  of  design  has  vindicated 
only  its  adequacy  to  the  topicali¬ 
ties.  Whether  it  has  the  faculty  to 
meet  the  invitation  of  a  cathedral 
will  need  difficult  proving.  We 
feel  all  the  compulsion  of  its  bit¬ 
ing  logic  but  fail  to  detect  in  it  a 
hint  of  eloquence.” 

But  Mr.  Maginnis  had  little 
cause  to  worry  about  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  modernist  archi¬ 
tecture  on  his  own  plans,  for 
throughout  the  years  while  Boston 
College  was  being  built,  the  firm 
of  Maginnis  and  Walsh  had  de¬ 
signed  buildings  in  twenty-four 
states  and  three  foreign  countries. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  magni¬ 
ficent  but  financially  ill-disposed 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immacu- 
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late  Conception  in  Washington. 
This  great  structure,  in  a  style 
that  impresses  one  as  being  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  the  Church,  is  only  par¬ 
tially  begun.  A  crypt,  which  ex¬ 
cels  in  detail  and  theme  of  dec¬ 
oration  the  Gothic  filigrees  of 
Saint  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  stands 
alone  amidst  the  bare  columns  of 
a  cavernous  foundation.  When 
the  Shrine  is  finished  it  will  be  a 
monument  to  Catholicism  in  this 
country. 

Other  examples  of  the  work  of 
Charles  D.  Maginnis  may  be  seen 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College 
in  Washington,  Weston  College, 
the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Werners- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  the  Carmelite 
Convent  in  Santa  Clara,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  Residence  in  Boston,  the 
high  altar  and  bronze  doors  at  St. 
Patrick’s  in  New  York,  the  re¬ 
cently-finished  chapel  at  Logan 
International  Airport.  At  Holy 
Cross  College  he  has  developed  a 
magnificent  collegiate  group, 
dominated  by  the  great  library. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Walsh  in 
1936,  Mr.  Maginnis  took  over  en¬ 
tire  direction  of  the  firm.  In  the 
long,  exciting  years  since  he  came 
to  America  he  has  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  to  his  present  position  as 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  architect 
in  the  country. 

For  his  work  in  his  field,  Charles 
D.  Maginnis  has  received  many 
awards,  and  has  been  granted 
membership  in  numerous  learned 
societies.  Pope  Pius  XII  made  him 
a  Knight  of  Malta.  In  addition  to 


receiving  Notre  Dame’s  Laetare 
Medal  in  1924,  he  holds  honorary 
LL.D.  degrees  from  both  Boston 
College  and  Holy  Cross,  as  well  as 
an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Letters  from  Tufts  College. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  in 
1948  the  Institute  crowned  all  of 
his  achievements  by  presenting  to 
him  its  Gold  Medal.  This  medal, 
the  highest  honor  the  Institute  can 
bestow,  has  been  given  to  only  six¬ 
teen  men  since  the  award  was 
founded  in  1906.,  It  is  awarded 
only  in  recognition  of  the  most 
extraordinary  service  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  architecture  or  to  the 
Institute  itself.  The  sixteen  men 
who  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
the  medal  are  the  roll  call  of  the 
best  American  and  European  ar¬ 
chitects  in  the  last  half-century. 

In  addition  to  receiving  its  high¬ 
est  award,  Mr.  Maginnis  has  served 
as  Vice-President  and  President  of 
the  Institute,  as  well  as  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  preside  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Architects  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1939. 

On  June  23,  1949,  Harvard 
University  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Arts.  The  degree  stated  that 
Charles  D.  Maginnis  is  "the  lead¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  architect  of  the 
nation;  he  has  adapted  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  tradition  to  the  needs  of 
Catholicism  in  a  new  world.”  This 
is  certainly  as  true  and  as  well- 
worded  as  any  praise  can  be. 

Today  Charles  D.  Maginnis 
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lives  a  serene,  active  life,  sharing 
the  leadership  of  his  firm  with  his 
son,  Charles  D.  Maginnis,  Jr.; 
sharing  his  Brookline  home  with 
his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  a  social 
worker  at  Children’s  Hospital, 
and  Alice,  a  lecturer  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts  and  at  Regis. 
His  days  are  still  rich  in  accom¬ 
plishment  and  delight  in  all  the 
good  and  beautiful  things  of  the 
world. 

The  story  of  his  life  might  have 
been  copied  from  some  ancient  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Renaissance,  or  from 


the  centuries  when  France’s  great¬ 
est  cathedrals  slowly  matured.  But 
the  life  we  read  was  lived  in  our 
day,  in  our  own  city,  and  its  finest 
achievement  is  the  flowering  of 
the  Gothic  vision  in  the  College 
which  Charles  D.  Maginnis  could 
rightly  call  his  alma  mater.  The 
work  is  not  yet  done,  perhaps 
never  will  be  in  his  lifetime  or 
ours.  But  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  what  has  been  finished  assures 
us  that  this  campus  will  some  day 
see  the  full  glory  of  Charles  Do- 
nagh  Maginnis’  dream. 


Portraits  of  Charles  D.  Maginnis 
by  Robert  J.  Sweeney. 


Pictures  of  buildings  by  courtesy 
of  Maginnis  and  Walsb. 


The  End  of  a  Beautiful  Friendship 

By  Leo  J.  Hines 


J OSIE  looked  a  gracious  forty. 
That  was  better  than  to  be  a  du¬ 
bious  thirty-five  she  was  sure,  and 
she  commonly  bedecked  herself  in 
keeping  with  her  belief.  She  wore 
full  modest  dresses,  little  make-up, 
and  gay  hats.  Hats  belonged  to  the 
ages  —  all  ages  —  she  reasoned. 

She  sat  in  the  downstairs  wait¬ 
ing  room  at  Boston’s  West  Street 
Schrafft’s  with  her  legs  crossed 
and  one  expensive  beige  shoe  ex¬ 
tended  comfortably  so  she  could 
note  it  with  occasional  admiration. 
Roger  would  come  in  at  the  last 
minute  —  twelve-thirty,  and  it 
was  almost  that  now.  Meanwhile 
Josie  thought  about  her  long 
friendship  with  Roger  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  her  reflection  in 
the  floor  length  mirror  opposite 
her.  She  was  lovely. 

Roger  and  Josie  had  known  one 
another  since  childhood.  They  had 
much  in  common,  or  so  people 
thought.  For  Josie  was  a  very  ta¬ 
lented  and  successful  actress  and 
Roger,  once  an  actor,  was  a  highly 
respected  poet. 

One  summer  when  they  were 
both  eighteen  and  in  summer  stock 
she  had  been  in  love  with  him. 


True,  that  was  short-lived;  within 
three  months  dead  as  a  shrivelled 
potato  and  just  about  as  memo¬ 
rable. 

But  Roger  remembered.  He 
never  forgot  any  hour  of  domi¬ 
nance  over  anyone,  however  slight 
or  long  ago  or  dead.  Whenever  any 
woman  had  loved  him  or  man  had 
confided  in  him,  Roger  thence¬ 
forth  treated  him  or  her  with  a 
kind  of  detached,  amused  superior¬ 
ity,  like  an  aging  Caesar  watching 
his  subordinates  scramble  discreet¬ 
ly.  In  short,  people  were  afraid  of 
Roger.  Including  Josie.  More  than 
that,  she  simply  did  not  like  him. 
He  had  once  written; 

I  have  known  this  place  be¬ 
fore 

I  remember  it  for  what  it  is, 
Like  an  ageing  Caesar 
Who  has  come,  seen,  con¬ 
quered,  gone  — 

And  then  come  back. 

Josie,  if  no  one  else,  understood 
these  lines  when  she  read  them  in  a 
book  of  his  minor  verse.  But  she 
said  nothing  and  her  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  with  Roger  continued, 
for  Roger  had  been  a  part  of  all 
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her  adult  life  and  she  disliked  dis¬ 
turbing  things. 

But  she  also  disliked  him. 

Now  Josie  saw  his  tall,  too  thin 
but  handsome  form  moving  deftly 
across  West  Stfeet  through  the 
lurching  Boston  traffic. 

With  a  bit  of  a  pang  she 
thought;  he  looks  younger  than  I 
do.  Then  she  thought:  still,  if  I 
am  forty  I  am  nevertheless  gra¬ 
cious.  The  critics  had  all  said  so 
when  she  opened  in  Boston  ten 
nights  ago.  The  play  was  in  shape 
now  and  would  go  on  to  New 
York.  It  was  good  for  the  season 
and  more  if  you  wanted  to  stretch 


things.  Josie  never  did.  She  had 
grown  up  in  stock,  her  mother, 
her  uncle,  many  of  her  ancestors 
had  been  actors.  She  had  been 
trained  to  play  any  woman  an 
author  might  conceive,  and  was 
willing  to. 

Roger  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  waiting  room. 

Must  be  gracious,  she  told  her¬ 
self,  must  be  nice  to  Roger. 

* ' 'Hello,  hello,  hello !  ”  he  boomed. 
The  conventional  waiting  room 
sparkled  as  he  swung  through  the 
glass  door.  It's  a  pity  I’m  the  only 
one  here  to  notice,  thought  Josie. 

They  embraced  heartily  and 
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made  glib  small  talk  on  the  way  up 
to  the  dining  room.  When  you 
have  been  once  in  love  with  a  man 
and  known  him  for  twenty  years 
afterwards;  when  you  have  seen 
him  without  fail  two  or  three 
time  a  year  for  a  pleasant  lunch  or 
dinner  hour,  in  the  same  restaurant 
and  at  the  same  table,  whenever 
you  come  to  Boston,  why  then  he’s 
a  part  of  things,  she  urged  herself. 
He’s  a  habit,  not  like  daily  bread 
to  be  sure,  but  like  the  seasons,  the 
holidays.  He  comes  around  annu¬ 
ally,  inevitably,  and  you  learn  not 
to  worry  about  him  because  he 
doesn’t  stay  long. 

But  today  he  was  insufferable. 
He  was  not  even  interesting  any 
longer,  because  with  the  years  he 
acquired  and  lost  nothing,  not  a 
single  virtue,  not  a  single  vice. 
Having  long  ago  polished  what  he 
had  till  everything  about  him 
gleamed  like  a  fresh  manicure  he 
changed  not  a  whit.  He  said  the 
same  sort  of  thing  he  had  always 
said,  trenchant,  intelligent,  witty, 
bitter  things.  One  by  one  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  plays  the  poems  of  the 
past  six  months  were  annihilated. 

While  they  ate  she  listened  care¬ 
fully  but  shamefacedly  to  Roger, 
nodding,  smiling  at  appropriate 
intervals,  and  instead  of  glaring, 
casting  down  her  eyes,  all  the  while 
she  despised  her  cowardice.  They 
had  two  cocktails  then  a  sandwich. 

"How  about  a  cordial?”  he 
asked.  Ordinarily  Josie  would  not 
have  taken  one,  but  there  was  no 
matinee  and  she  felt  rested.  While 


the  drinks  were  coming  and  Roger 
prated  she  had  misgivings.  It  may 
make  me  bold,  she  thought.  But 
it  came  and  she  drank  it,  and  final¬ 
ly  there  was  a  lull.  Roger  had  been 
doing  all  the  talking,  and  of 
course,  she  was  expected  to  take 
over  sometime. 

She  felt  giddy  after  the  third 
drink  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
after  a  heavy  sandwich  and  listen¬ 
ing.  People  drink  for  this  brief 
heady  moment,  she  thought.  Well¬ 
being,  euphoria,  flooded  her.  Per¬ 
haps  even  courage.  The  canned 
music  was  light  and  airy,  the  taste 
of  her  cigarette  and  the  lees  of  the 
cordial  were  pungent  in  her 
mouth.  Roger’s  expensive  cigar 
smelled  good  and  he  was  good  to 
look  at. 

"Roger  is  well-groomed,”  ev¬ 
erybody  said. 

He  held  his  head  very  high,  but 
gracefully,  naturally.  His  eyes 
were  difficult  to  describe.  You 
might  have  said  they  were  almond 
and  at  different  moments,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  moods  or  light  angles,  you 
would  have  been  accurate. 

There  was  a  contradiction  in  his 
eyes.  They  were  not  guarded  but 
restrained;  not  cautious  but  dis¬ 
creet.  He  had  learned  to  watch 
unobserved,  and  to  avoid  being 
watched.  Only  another  as  shrewd 
as  Roger  himself  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  ineluctable  sadness  in 
them,  as  Josie  did.  Yet  they  were 
not  sad  in  the  sense  of  mournful¬ 
ness  but  in  the  sense  of  ennui  and 
hence  not  pitiably  sad.  His  eyes 
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had  in  them  the  sadness  of  re¬ 
strained  sensuality,  peaceful  only 
because  and  when  conquered; 
peaceful  after  war;  silent  after 
battle;  nostalgic  after  leaving.  He 
knew  what  he  knew  looking  back, 
more  than  looking  on. 

After  her  cordial  Josie  realized 
this  fully.  She  looked  at  his  eyes 
full  on,  dared  them.  They  trans¬ 
formed,  became  blank,  without 
expression.  The  quick  look  told 
the  truth. 

He  is  cruel,  she  concluded. 

Josie  finished  the  last,  very  icy 
mouthful,  and  inhaled  all  at  once 
and  deeply  the  taste  of  the  alcohol, 
the  coldness  of  the  ice,  the  smell 
of  his  cigar  smoke. 

"Your  eyes,  Roger,”  she  said. 

He  knew  how  to  laugh  politely 
until  a  situation  became  clear. 
"What  was  that?” 

She  thought:  I  must  remember 
that  Roger  is  part  of  things  — 
like  a  season  or  something.  I  am 
just  a  tiny  bit  drunk.  But  she  said, 
"Why  do  your  eyes  try  to  make  me 
feel  like  I  sin  —  looking  at  them?” 

He  might  have  made  a  clever 
remark.  She  anticipated  one.  But 
instead  his  eyes  went  cold  and 
hard,  because  they  were  old 
friends,  Roger  and  Josie.  Josie  was 
seldom  facetious.  "Do  they?”  he 
asked. 

Her  mind  was  wandering  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Three  drinks  at  noon  is  too 
many.  '"What?  Oh  your  eyes,  yes, 
they  try  to  make  everyone  feel — 
I  don’t  know — unclean  I  suppose. 
That’s  what  others  have  said.” 


"Josie,  please  don’t  be  vague.” 

"I  may  be  muddled  but  I’m  not 
vague.”  She  laughed  at  her  own 
paradox.  "The  point  is,  Roger, 
people  would  put  up  with  you  if 
you  had  been  born  of  granite. 
People  pity  native  born  types.  But 
you  weren’t  or  aren’t.  You  have 
transformed,  or  metamorphasized 
or  whatever  the  silly  word  is.  You 
see  my  point?” 

"No.” 

"Oh  dear.  Poets  know  how  to 
say  things.  Actors  only  know  how 
to  speak  them.” 

"That  is  well  put,  if  irrelevant.” 

"It’s  not  at  all  irrevelant,  Ro¬ 
ger.”  She  couldn’t  help  stumbling 
on  the  word. 

Coolly  he  corrected  her,  "Irrele¬ 
vant.” 

'Anyway,  it’s  quite  to  the 
po-  it.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you,  Ro- 
ga  that  after  all  these  years  I 
mi,  it  insist  that  you  either  start 
ac(  ing  like  a  decent,  considerate, 
cb  .ritable  human  being,  or  else 
stc  p  meeting  me  for  lunch.” 

He  was  astounded.  "But  —  you 
sound  as  if  I  met  you  for  lunch 
every  day!” 

"I  know,  I  know — two  or  three 
times  a  year.  But  those  two  or 
three  times  a  year  are  enough  to 
make  me  sour  on  all  my  friends 
and  favorite  books  for  weeks  after 
I’ve  left  you,  until  finally  I  realize 
it’s  you  I  should  be  sour  on,  and  by 
that  time  it’s  time  to  meet  you 
again  for  lunch.” 

He  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  "Josie, 
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I  never  thought  I  would  see  the 
day  when  you  were  drunk  and  in¬ 
articulate.” 

"I  am  not  drunk  and  I  am  not 
inarticulate.  It  may  have  taken 
more  words  and  more  —  well, 
vaguer  words  than  it  would  have 
taken  you,  but  I  said  what  I  feel, 
what  I  have  always  felt.” 

His  voice  was  frigid  now.  "What 

kept  you  from  saying  it  until 
>> 

no^v? 

"Kindness,  if  I  may  flatter  my¬ 
self.  And  timidity.  You  are  pretty 
awesome  the  first  twenty  years 
you  know.  And  yes,  one  other 
reason.  I  wanted  always  to  know 
you  because  of  your — I  can  find 
only  one  word — your  beauty.” 

"May  I  submit,  in  all  modesty, 
the  word  handsome?” 

"No,  because  you  are  not  hand¬ 
some.”  She  spoke  slowly  to  make 
herself  distinct.  "Truly  beautiful 
— but  like  a  marble  statue — in  a 
barren  garden — on  a  cold  day.” 


"And  this  is  all  to  the  point  you 
say? 

"When  I  was  one  and  twenty, 
Roger,  beauty  was  everything.  To¬ 
day — it’s  only  part  of  things.” 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it, 
really.  It  was  soon  over.  Roger 
laboriously  turned  the  conversa¬ 
tion  back  to  small  talk.  He  paid 
the  bill,  they  gathered  their  clothes 
laughing  and  chattering  and  went 
downstairs.  He  said  good-bye  with 
considerable  jollity  and  breezed 
away.  She  knew  as  she  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  restaurant  that  Roger 
could  feel  her  eyes  following  him. 
The  slight  giddiness  disappeared  in 
the  brisk  air.  She  decided  to  buy  a 
hat.  He’ll  never  ask  me  to  lunch 
again,  she  thought.  And  he  was  so 
much  a  part  of  things.  I  feel  like 
I’ve  killed  a  season,  Josie  thought. 
She  pulled  on  her  expensive  gloves 
reflectively,  thinking:  Still,  there 
are  some  things  you  can  do  with¬ 
out. 


TRAVAIL 


By  Vincent  O’Rourke 


1  RAILING  a  long-drawn 
whistling  noise  the  bus  flashed  into 
the  black  tube  and  left  behind  the 
afternoon’s  warmth  and  glory. 
Then  there  was  only  the  shrieking 
torment  of  the  crowded  tunnel. 
It  had  an  awful  monotony.  Crawl¬ 
ing,  stopping,  stopping,  crawling; 
crawling  until  a  man’s  breathing 
almost  ceased  from  boredom  and 
from  sickness. 

At  last,  the  agony  as  they  trav¬ 
eled  under  the  Atlantic  was  over. 
The  powerful  motor  hauled  them 
out  of  the  darkness  into  a  fluores¬ 
cent  sun  dying  over  the  hills  and 
houses  of  East  Boston. 

In  the  quiet  little  back-streets 
dirty-faced  toddlers  rushed  for 
the  sidewalk  as  the  silvery  vehicle 
bore  down  on  them.  And  after  it 
was  gone  they  went  back.  They 
played,  making  their  endless,  ir¬ 
regular  squares  on  the  black  as¬ 
phalt,  till  the  last  ray  faded. 

Meanwhile,  the  broad-backed, 
swivel-hipped  bus  shouldered  its 
way  through  side  streets  and  past 
pleasure  cars  till  it  came  onto  the 
stream  flowing  along  U.  S.  1.  The 
great  stallions  in  the  rear,  in  a  sus¬ 
tained  undertone  of  latent  power, 
rushed  the  coach  over  the  road  so 


swiftly  the  countryside  was  blur¬ 
red  and  unseen. 

Looking  over  the  high  backs  of 
the  upholstered  seats  one  could  see 
the  capable  movements  of  the  dri¬ 
ver.  Now  and  then,  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  out  the  windows,  a  part  of 
his  features  appeared.  He  seemed, 
to  a  passenger,  different  from  the 
easy-going,  smiling  person  who 
had  collected  the  tickets  in  Boston. 

Now  the  passenger  noticed  how 
the  knuckles  on  the  steering  wheel 
pressed  white  against  the  flesh. 
From  the  intricate  tracery  of  lit¬ 
tle  lines  around  the  eyes  he  probed 
the  road  ahead.  The  receding  hair¬ 
line  under  the  tilted-back  cap,  and 
the  insinuation  of  gray  hairs  in 
front  of  his  ears,  gave  mute  evi¬ 
dence  of  many  an  hour  behind  the 
wheel. 

He  was  still  young  though; 
hardly  past  thirty,  with  a  bright 
honest  face.  He  had  breath-taking 
contrast  in  color  with  his  curly 
black  hair  and  smooth  brown  skin, 
high-lighted  by  intense  gray  eyes 
and  alabaster  teeth  that  were  as 
even  and  as  smooth  as  whipped 
cream.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  pull  his  cap  around  or  run 
his  fingers  idly  through  his  hair, 
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relieving  his  hands  of  long  un¬ 
broken  stretches  of  steering.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  his  eyes  holding  the 
road,  he  would  smoke,  leaning 
back  into  the  seat. 

The  coach  was  tearing  along, 
nearing  the  New  Hampshire  line, 
when  the  rain  began.  Until  it 
passed  Newburyport  it  had  been 
a  whistling  fiddle  over  the  con¬ 
crete  artery  to  Maine;  now  as  the 
great  tires  tried  to  grasp  the  slip¬ 
pery  vein  it  was  a  laboring,  low¬ 
voiced  organ. 

The  wiper  blades  sprang  to  life 
at  the  flick  of  a  switch  and  hur¬ 
ried  across  windshields  the  size  of 
a  store  window.  For  an  instant, 
they  combed  clear  a  patch  of 
vision;  then  the  next  second’s  sheet 
of  rain  washed  it  over.  Like  wind¬ 
mills  sweeping  the  sky  they  churn¬ 
ed  ceaselessly  to  fro;  to  fro;  to  and 
fro. 

A  slaver’s  whip,  the  rain  lashed 
the  steel  Greywhelp  —  furiously, 
mercilessly  with  drops  of  water 
the  size  of  marbles,  which  spanged 
when  they  hit  its  side,  sounding 
like  a  pump  filling  into  a  tin  pail. 
The  wind  rushed  past  the  windows 
and  created  patterns  worthy  of 
Tiffany’s. 

When  the  rain  began,  silence 
got  aboard  the  bus,  to  avoid  get¬ 
ting  wet,  and  sat  with  the  passen¬ 
gers.  A  cigarette  that  the  driver 
had  been  smoking  filled  the  still 
air.  It  burned  away,  ignored  by 
him  as  he  bore  down  to  find  the 
road  through  the  curtains  of  rain 
that  hung  over  it.  The  acrid  smell 


of  the  dying  stub  at  last  made  his 
eyes  water.  He  pulled  it  from  a 
notch  formed  by  two  switches  and 
ground  it  out,  silently  cursing. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  be¬ 
gun,  the  rain  ended.  Forceful  in  its 
brief  surge  of  intensity,  it  could 
not  maintain  such  a  tremendous 
flood  of  water  as  it  hurled  at  the 
earth  in  its  first  magnificent  mo¬ 
ments.  Shaking  itself,  like  a  dog 
emerging  from  a  swim  down¬ 
stream,  the  speeding  Greywhelp 
clattered  onto  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  Merrimack.  As  it  passed 
over  the  steel  grating  the  tires 
sounded  like  a  bomber  revving  up. 

Years  of  driving  had  so  condi¬ 
tioned  the  driver  that  he  felt  only 
a  slight  release  in  tension,  now 
that  the  storm  was  past,  and  the 
reborn  sun  began  to  burn  the  road 
before  him.  There  were  other 
things  on  his  mind  at  present.  The 
storm  in  a  way  had  been  a  break 
for  him;  it  gave  him  a  chance  to 
get  away  from  his  thoughts.  But 
now  that  it  was  over,  there  was  no 
refuge  for  him.  How  many  times 
had  the  thought  of  Marilyn  been 
with  him  on  this  long,  hurtling 
trip  northward  from  Boston?  And 
now  she’s  lying  in  the  hospital,  and 
I’m  off  on  my  way  to  Moncton, 
N.  B.  What  a  lousy  husband  she 
must  think  I  am!  Why  don’t  I 
take  a  few  days  off  to  be  with  her, 
now  that  she  needs  me?  I  can’t, 
though  since  the  finance  company 
has  me  tied  up  like  a  pig  in  a  gun¬ 
ny  sack.  If  I  missed  a  payment,  the 
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furniture  would  be  gone  in  noth¬ 
ing  flat. 

In  March,  Marilyn  had  said  that 
she  thought  she  ought  to  go  see  old 
Dr.  Tesoro,  who  had  brought  her 
through  all  her  childhood  sick¬ 
nesses.  He’d  waited  outside  in  the 
waiting  room  until  the  doctor  had 
called  him  in.  There  were  shades 
of  emotion  flitting  across  the  old 
doctor’s  face  as  he  told  them  the 
news.  It  hadn’t  been  good  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  he  said.  You  wanted 
to  stop  your  ears;  to  holler  that 
you  didn’t  want  to  hear  it;  yet  you 
sat  there  and  heard  despite  your¬ 
self.  Dr.  Tesoro ’s  face  was  grave 
as  he  said  that  Marilyn’s  frame  was 
not  suited  for  child-bearing  and 
that  having  the  baby  would  en¬ 
danger  her  life.  She  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  now,  awaiting  the  birth  of 
this  child  of  danger.  All  the  sweet 
tenderness  of  her  came  before  his 
eyes  as  he  thought  of  this.  What 
use  would  his  own  life  be,  if  she 
were  not  there  to  share  it  with 
him? 

He  broke  out  of  his  reverie  to 
watch  a  trailer  come  up  abreast 
and  then  cut  out  in  front.  Look¬ 
ing  at  his  watch,  he  saw  that  he 
was  due  in  Hampton  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  "Like  a  dog  on  a  treadmill,” 
he  muttered  to  himself.  The  bus 
sped  on  through  Seabrook,  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  passed  the 
Massachusetts  -  New  Hampshire 
boundary,  and  then  the  roadside 
stands  mushroomed.  They  all  had 
cigarettes  by  the  carton,  which 
the  flimsy  signs  hinted  were  a  bar¬ 


gain  for  the  smoker  from  out  of 
state.  An  old,  horse-drawn  hearse 
stood  in  a  field  next  to  the  road,  as 
grim  a  hint  to  speeding  motorists 
as  a  Yankee  could  think  up. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  bus 
droned  up  the  main  route  through 
the  business  section  of  Hampton, 
grinding  to  a  halt  before  the  bar¬ 
ber  shop.  He  collected  the  fares 
and  baggage  checks  from  passen¬ 
gers  who  were  getting  off  here. 
And  then  temptation  came  to 
him.  He  knew  he  shouldn’t  make 
any  stops  before  Portland,  and 
that  he  was  already  lagging  on  his 
schedule,  but  the  temptation  still 
remained.  Well,  he  thought  to 
himself,  are  you  or  ain’t  you  going 
to  hop  out  of  this  bus  and  run  into 
the  drugstore  and  call  Boston? 
With  a  sigh,  he  slowly  pulled  the 
lever  that  operated  the  door.  The 
slam  of  the  door  seemed  as  final  as 
his  decision.  Should  have  tried  it, 
he  thought,  as  he  edged  the  bus  out 
from  the  curb.  But  then,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  got  a  lot  of  spotters  out; 
would  I  get  it  if  they  saw  me  walk 
away  from  the  bus!  I’d  be  called 
a  drinker  and  what  not.  There  is 
a  way  out,  though.  I’ll  hotfoot  it 
to  Portsmouth  as  fast  as  I  can 
make  it.  If  I  get  a  clear  road  be¬ 
tween  here  and  there  I  can  pick 
up  maybe  fifteen  minutes.  It’s  not 
much  better  to  call  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  but  the  farther  you  get 
from  Boston  the  less  chance  there 
is  of  spotters. 

He  sat  hard  and  stiff  it  the  seat 
as  he  booted  the  bus  expertly 
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through  the  shimmering  lanes  of 
cars  crawling  the  hills  before  him. 
He  tramped  hard  on  the  accelera¬ 
tor,  fighting  the  impulse  to  think 
of  his  wife,  wishing  only  to  be¬ 
come  so  engrossed  in  his  driving 
that  he  could  forget.  Although  he 
was  doing  well  over  fifty  on  the 
straightaway,  and  more  than  that 
on  the  downhill  runs,  the  mass  of 
the  bus  was  great  enough  so  that 
none  of  the  passengers  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  turmoil  that  was 
swaying  the  driver.  Although  he 
was  speeding,  and  knew  it,  he 
didn’t  take  any  chances;  force  of 
habit  was  too  strong  to  let  him 
weave  in  and  out  of  traffic.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  knew  that  while  the  cops 
might  overlook  a  little  time-mak¬ 
ing,  they  weren’t  likely  to  pass 
over  a  careening  bus  with  fifty 
passengers. 

He  made  the  forty-five  minute 
run  in  a  little  bit  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  by  using  every  ounce  of  his  road 
skill  compounded  with  all  the 
driving  savvy  that  he  had  ever 
learned.  Luck  was  with  him,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  no  police  car  hurtled 
out  of  a  side  road  to  whistle  him 
down. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  town,  he 
drew  the  bus  into  the  grass  out¬ 
side  an  Esso  station  that  looked 
prosperous  enough  to  have  a 
phone.  With  a  few  words  to  the 
passengers,  that  this  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  stop  and  would  be  for  only 


a  few  minutes,  he  grabbed  his 
changer  from  the  dashboard, 
snapped  back  the  door  lever  and 
vaulted  from  the  bus. 

After  a  short  wait,  when  the 
chimes  from  the  quarters  he  had 
inserted  had  stopped  ringing,  he 
was  connected  with  the  Boston 
Maternity  Center.  He  gasped  out 
rather  incoherently  that  he  was 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Glidden’s  husband 
and  please  in  God’s  Name  was 
there  any  news  yet?  The  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  bore  this 
torrent  well  and  replied  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  Mrs. 
Glidden’s  floor  to  find  out  the 
situation  at  the  moment. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  waiting 
he  managed  to  unstick  his  tongue 
from  the  glue  in  his  mouth  to  an¬ 
swer,  as  he  heard  Dr.  Tesoro’s 
voice.  Apprehension  welled  up  in 
him  like  a  sea  of  ice,  petrifying 
him  with  fear. 

"I  hope  I  didn’t  frighten  you, 
Jack.  Marilyn’s  all  right;  congrat¬ 
ulations!  You’ve  got  a  seven- 
pound  son.  You’d  better  get  back 
to  work  man;  you’ve  got  a  fam- 
ily.” 

"Thanks,  Doc,  thanks  .  .  He 
heard  the  doctor  laughing  as  he 
hung  up. 

Jack  Glidden  slid  into  the  broad 
seat  of  the  bus,  threw  the  door 
switch  and  ground  into  gear.  The 
bus  roared  onto  the  highway  and 
picked  up  speed,  heading  north. 


sagesse 

( From  the  French  of  Verlaine) 


Gaspard  Hauser  sings: 

An  innocent  orphan  I  came, 

My  clear,  blue  eyes  all  the  riches  I  had, 

To  the  men  of  great  cities,  good  and  bad; 
They  found  nothing  in  me  to  blame. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  unfortunately 
There  came  a  new  form  of  bad  luck. 

With  love  of  women  I  was  struck 
Who  were  not  stricken  with  love  for  me. 

Although  not  distinguished  by  bravery, 

And  though  without  king  or  country,  I 
Went  to  the  war  hoping  to  die: 

Death  wanted  no  part  of  me. 

Born  too  soon  or  late?  Why  remain? 

What  can  I  gain  from  a  world  so  hard? 

Oh,  all  of  you  pray,  pray  for  poor  Gaspard; 
Pray  for  me  in  the  depths  of  my  pain. 


— John  McLellan 


IL  PICCOLO  BRIGANTINO 

B y  Joseph  A.  Appleyard 


'  J. "  HE  store  was  a  small  one,  a 
variety  store,  on  a  street  corner  in 
a  neighborhood  of  look-alike  two 
story  houses  painted  different 
shades  of  brown  and  yellow  and 
grey.  It  was  only  a  little  way  down 
the  street  from  a  small  park  and 
when  the  trains  went  by  in  the 
day  the  children  there  would  stop 
playing  to  wave  to  the  engineers. 

The  building  looked  very  small, 
made  of  grey,  chalk-marked  ce¬ 
ment  blocks,  with  a  big  signboard 
on  each  side  advertising  bleaching 
water.  There  were  windows  facing 
on  both  streets  and  the  sashes  were 
peeled-off  wood  painted  bright 
green,  one  coat  on  top  of  the  other, 
so  that  even  the  initials  carved  in 
the  wood  were  almost  filled  up 
with  old  paint.  Inside  the  windows 
were  cake  stands  with  grease- 
spotted  paper  doilies  where  there 
were  no  square  and  round  cakes. 
Between  the  empty  stands  were 
dusty  pyramids  of  salsa  cans  and 
varieties  of  soups.  The  display 
looked  as  if  it  hadn’t  been  changed 
in  months,  and  in  the  corners  of 
the  windows  were  piled  long  boxes 
of  pasta  and  spices  and  odd  things 
like  fly  paper  and  preserving-jar 
rubbers. 

Inside  the  door  everything 
seemed  dark  compared  to  the  sun- 
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ny  outside.  But  your  eyes  soon  got 
used  to  it  and  you  saw  that  there 
were  oily  grey  floors  and  brown 
shelves  and  counters  and  boxes  and 
displays  crowding  every  space  in 
the  store,  so  that  the  customers 
could  only  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  and  let  the  old  woman 
move  in  and  out  of  the  narrow 
aisles  in  the  clutter. 

A  large  square  display  case  in 
one  corner  held  all  the  varieties  of 
penny  candy  in  glass  dishes  with 
cards  to  tell  how  much  it  cost  and 
how  many  you  got.  Next  to  that 
was  an  old  ice  cream  chest  with 
eight  black-covered  sections,  but 
only  four  got  cold  enough  to  keep 
the  ice  cream.  Then  there  was  an¬ 
other  glass  case  with  a  sloping 
front;  this  was  for  the  cakes  and 
cookies  and  doughnuts,  but  mostly 
for  the  puffed-up  loaves  of  crusty 
bread  which  were  brought  twice 
a  day  from  the  Delle  Rose  &  Son 
Bakery  by  an  old  man  in  a  once- 
elegant  horse-drawn  hearse.  Be¬ 
hind  all  the  counters  and  show¬ 
cases,  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  were  the  shelves,  filled 
with  rows  of  everything  from 
sliced  tomatoes  to  shoe  polish. 

The  brightest  thing  in  the  store 
was  a  shiny  white  and  black  re¬ 
frigerator  display  case  which  stood 
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near  the  door  on  one  side.  Its  cold 
interior  was  filled  with  odd  shapes 
of  formaggi  and  salciccia.  There 
was  a  large  loaf  of  tasty  yellow 
provolone,  with  some  of  the  sharp 
gorgonzola.  Salami,  red  and  fat- 
streaked  presciutti  and  the  big 
white-skinned  mortadelle  lay  on 
top  of  one  another  in  the  case,  so 
nice  to  look  at,  but  the  glass  in 
front  was  usually  steamed  over  so 
you  couldn’t  see  anything.  There 
was  a  square  brown  metal  oil 
heater  in  the  far  corner,  which 
kept  the  store  always  too  hot. 

It  was  close  to  noon,  and  at  this 
time  every  day  the  farthest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  little  store  were  filled 
with  the  spicy  smells  of  some  thing 
cooking  on  the  gas  plate  at  the 
back  of  the  store.  Onions,  and  to¬ 
matoes,  with  a  little  garlic,  were 
simmering  on  the  stove,  soon  to 
be  added  to  some  spaghetti  and 
beans  for  a  lunch. 

The  old  woman  who  was  tend¬ 
ing  the  cooking  was  short  and 
rather  fat,  dressed  in  a  faded 
printed  material  of  many  years’ 
use.  Her  black  and  grey  hair  was 
not  too  well  combed,  and  she  was 
not  beautiful;  her  features  were 
large  and  her  teeth  were  promi¬ 
nent,  but  when  she  smiled  it  was 
almost  like  a  laugh.  A  worn-edged 
silver  cross  stoood  out  against  the 
spotted  red  skin  of  her  neck. 

When  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
usually  loud  and  excited.  But  now 
she  was  talking  to  a  withered  old 
woman,  a  friend  in  for  the  daily 
gossip.  When  they  were  discussing 


each  other’s  illnesses,  as  they  were 
now,  her  tone  was  appropriately 
sympathetic. 

"I  denti  son’  buoni?”  she  in¬ 
quired  as  she  gave  the  sauce  an¬ 
other  stir. 

"Ah,  mezzo-mezz’,”  said  the 
other  indifferently.  "What  can 
one  do?” 

"Visitate  il  dentista,  ancora?” 

"Dentista  ?  Who  has  the  money?” 

"You  have  not  gone?  Amor’  di 
cielo!  Frequente  I  tell  you:  if  you 
do  not  go  to  the  dentist  you  will 


soon  be  morte.  Morte,  I  say!  What 
does  that  worthless  son  of  yours 
think  of,  that  his  mother  should 
have  the  bad  teeth  and  no  money 
to  go  to  the  dentist.  San  Giusep- 

I  55 

pe! 

"Sta  bene.  It  is  me.  I  do  not  like 
to  go  to  the  dentist’s.  Fa  male.” 

"Non  importa!  Never  mind! 
But  you  will  soon  be  dead.”  "Mor¬ 
te,”  she  repeated  after  a  moment 
for  emphasis. 

The  other  woman  looked  at  the 
storekeeper  with  great  calm  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  if  noth- 
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ing  in  the  world  could  disturb  her. 
She  got  up  from  the  milk  case  she 
had  been  sitting  on  and  gathered 
a  few  bundles  into  her  arms. 

"Arrivederci!  Ti  vedo  domani!” 

"Ah.  State  bene!” 

The  little  old  woman  hobbled 
out  and  slammed  the  door  behind 
her. 

When  she  had  put  a  tew  things 
back  in  the  cases  where  they  be¬ 
longed,  the  old  woman  resumed 
her  stirring.  A  minute  later  she 
heard  the  door  shut.  She  turned 
away  from  the  gas  plate  and  looked 
around  the  store.  She  could  see  no 
one. 

It  is  strange,  she  thought,  that 
I  should  hear  the  noise  and  see  no 
one!  "Ahh,”  she  cooed  with  a 
laugh  as  she  saw  who  had  made  the 
sound.  It  was  a  little  boy  and  he 
stood  mostly  behind  a  counter  near 
the  door,  with  only  his  white  face 
and  black  hair  and  saucer  brown 
eyes  showing  over  the  top.  He 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than  four 
years  old. 

"Che  cosa  vuoi,  bambino?” 

He  didn5  t  answer.  He  just  stared 
at  her. 

"Well,  don’t  you  want  some¬ 
thing?”  She  got  along  fine  with 
all  the  neighborhood  kids  and,  al¬ 
though  she  hadn’t  seen  this  one 
before,  she  thought  his  expression 
was  funny,  the  way  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  there  behind  the  counter. 

Then  slowly  the  little  boy  raised 
up  his  two  hands,  firmly  grasping 
a  red  plastic  gun,  until  they  were 


over  the  top  of  the  counter,  with 
the  gun  pointed  at  the  woman. 

"Stickemup,”  he  said  quickly 
as  his  eyes  opened  even  wider. 

"Eh?”  The  woman  first  amazed 
by  this  little  gunman  and  she  could 
hardly  keep  from  laughing.  Poco 
diavolo,  she  thought,  who  should 
be  at  a  desk  in  the  school. 

She  was  just  about  to  walk  over 
and  send  him  home  with  a  slap  on 
the  behind  and  a  piece  of  candy  in 
his  hand.  Then  she  thought:  Vuole 
giocare;  why  not?  She  would  play 
too  and  have  as  much  fun  as  the 
robber. 

"Eh  bene!  So  I  am  hold  up!” 
she  exclaimed  raising  her  hands 
over  her  head.  "Now  what?” 

There  was  a  pause  as  the  boy’s 
eyes  moved  slowly  around  the 
store.  He  didn’t  really  expect  this; 
he  only  wanted  to  get  a  piece  of 
candy.  Timidly  he  asked,  "Che?” 

"I  said  I  am  hold  up,”  shouted 
the  old  woman  with  glee.  "My 
hands  are  up.  What  will  you  do  to 
me  now?”  There  was  no  response 
so  she  teased  him  some  more.  "Are 
you  going  to  take  all  the  money, 
mio  poco  ladro?” 

"Ahhh  .  .  .”  Ele  didn’t  quite 
know  what  to  say. 

"Ecco!  You  find  it  in  the  little 
drawer,  the  drawer  under  the 
counter.”  She  waited  a  minute. 
"You  can  see  it  bene?” 

The  boy  stood  right  where  he 
was,  without  moving  a  muscle.  All 
this  surprised  him;  he  didn’t  want 
the  money  even  if  real  robbers  al¬ 
ways  stole  money.  He  wished  she’d 
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give  him  some  candy  so  he  could 
go  home. 

Then  he  jumped  back  a  foot  in 
surprise;  the  old  woman  marched 
over  to  where  he  stood,  picked  him 
up  and  set  him  down  on  the  lino¬ 
leum  top  of  the  counter.  She  raised 
her  hands  in  the  air  again  and  said, 
"Go  ahead,  brigantino  presuntu- 
oso;  open  the  drawer  and  take  all 
my  money.”  She  was  having  a 
great  time  with  this  scared  boy. 
"Why  do  you  wait?  Faccio  tosto!” 

In  the  middle  of  the  boy’s  con¬ 
fusion  the  door  of  the  store  opened 
and  in  came  a  letter  carrier.  He 
came  right  over  to  the  counter  so 
the  little  boy  could  look  straight 
at  his  blue  uniform  and  up  at  his 
red  flushed  face. 

"Bon  giorno,  Maria,  bon  gior- 
no,”  he  said  heartily. 

"Ah,  giorno,  Signor  Cassidy! 
How  are  you  today?” 

"Not  too  well,  Maria,  not  too 
well.  My  stomach  bothers  me.  La 
panza!” 

"Ah,  yes!  Have  you  tried  the 
lassativo  yet?” 

"I’ve  tried  everything,  Maria, 
everything!  And  it  does  no  good. 
Non  bono!” 

"Pover’uomo!  Are  there  any 
letters  today?” 

"Here’s  one!  That’s  all.” 

"Good!  Good!  She  took  the  let¬ 
ter  and  slid  it  in  the  pocket  of  her 
dress.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Cassidy.” 
"Grazia,”  she  added  because  he 
liked  to  hear  the  Italian. 

"You’re  welcome!  Arrivederci!” 

During  all  of  this  conversation 


the  little  boy  had  been  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  counter  be¬ 
tween  them  but  neither  had  paid 
any  attention  to  him.  Then  as  the 
mailman  turned  away  to  go,  the 
woman  remembered  him. 

"Oh,  Signor  Cassidy!  Before  you 
go  I  want  you  to  meet  someone. 
This  is  a  brave  robber,  mio  piccolo 
ladro!” 

"Well,  well!  With  a  red  gun 
too.  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

"He  is  holding  me  up,”  she  said 
laughing. 

"Is  he  now?”  Starting  young, 
eh,  son?” 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"Well,  F  ve  got  to  go  now.  Ar- 
ivederci,  Maria!  Arivederci,  pic¬ 
colo  ladro!” 

"Goodbye,  Mr.  Cassidy,”  said 
the  woman. 

After  the  mailman  had  gone  she 
began  again  with  the  boy. 

"Well,  fanciullo,  what  will  you 
do  now?  Do  you  still  want  all  my 
money?  Then  I  will  make  it  easy 
for  you.” 

With  that  she  pulled  out  the 
drawer  under  the  counter  top, 
showing  the  cups  for-  pennies, 
nickels  and  dimes,  with  one  for 
both  quarters  and  half-dollars.  The 
bills  all  lay  in  a  topless  cigar  box 
at  the  back  of  the  drawer. 

To  the  little  boy  this  was  a  for¬ 
tune  but  he  was  more  scared  now 
than  before.  He  would  explain. 

"But  I  don’t  want  .  .  .,”  he  be¬ 
gan  haltingly. 

Loud,  rough  laughter  broke 
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from  the  woman’s  distorted  face, 
and  she  nearly  doubled  up.  She 
slapped  the  counter  and  was  so  out 
of  breath  she  only  muttered, 
un  ladro  .  .  .  brigantino  .  .  .  oh  .  .  . 
ho  .  .  .”  She  had  teased  the  boy 
enough  and  had  great  amusement 
herself. 

Still  laughing,  she  reached  into 
the  cash  drawer  and  then  put  a 
nickel  into  the  boy’s  hand,  along 
with  a  fistful  of  things  from  the 

<£ _ 


woman  of 


penny  candy  case,  and  a  little 
chocolate-frosted  cake. 

"Here,  brigantino,  take  your 
loot,”  she  cackled,  pushing  him 
towards  the  door.  "Go  home  and 
let  me  eat  my  dinner  in  peace!” 

A  second  later  he  was  on  the 
street  and  the  woman  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  store,  still  laugh¬ 
ing-  .  ...... 

"Arrivederci,  mio  piccolo  bri¬ 
gantino!” 

_ 


the  snow 


The  flakes  curl  in  the  marble  hands 
And  add  their  weight  to  centuries. 

In  that  extended  hand  the  history  of  tribes 
And  giant  kings  striding  through  their  days: 
In  the  cold  cup  of  her  hands. 


Those  eyes  have  looked  through  centuries 
Shrill  with  the  trumpet  call, 

Watched  the  whirl  of  battles 
And  seen  the  iron  empires  fall 
In  thunder  through  the  years. 


— John  Plunkett 


intermezzi  for  a  Saturday  afternoon 


When  the  glittering,  chattering  crowd  went  in, 
and  the  frosted  globes  dimmed, 

and  the  women  in  black  picked  up  their  colored  magazines 

she  stood  alone  in  the  rose  and  gold  shadows, 

with  the  slight  voices  whispering 

through  the  dusty  curtained-doors  behind  her. 

She  looked  through  the  glassed  doors 
at  the  rain  on  the  taxi  windows  outside 
and  the  business  people,  dry  under  umbrellas. 

She  looked  out  with  a  waiting-hope. 

When  they  came  out,  the  unimportant  crowd, 
lighting  their  cigarettes,  making  old  comments, 
talking  without  looking  at  each  other, 
she  was  still  alone,  waiting. 

When  they  put  out  their  cigarettes  in  the  clean  sand, 
and  moved  back  through  the  dusty-curtained  doors, 
only  a  few  programmes  and  a  gum  wrapper 
lay  on  the  dark  carpet. 

The  globes  dimmed 
and  the  voices  through  the  doors 
withered  on  the  antique  damask  walls 
of  the  empty  lobby. 

— Joseph  A.  Appleyard 
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MORNING  WATCH 

B.  C.  at  eight  in  the  morning 
.  .  .  The  risen  sun  has  pushed  away 
the  winter’s  night.  Long  hours 
ago  it  broke  in  fiery  gold,  but  now 
the  fire  is  gone.  It’s  just  plain  cold. 
The  driving  wind  lays  hold  of 
fingers  and  ears  with  a  frigid,  yet 
fiery  numbness.  Faithful  brazen 
bells  in  the  Tower  stoop  to  sound 
the  plunging  hour:  up  and  down 
their  brazen  scale,  then  eight  flat 
gongs  that  never  fail.  The  Tower 
shoots  straight  up  into  the  burst¬ 
ing  gold,  the  booming  tonal 
thrusts  of  its  brazen  throat  etched 
upon  the  icy  air,  almost  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  the  cool,  candid  shot  of 
its  slender,  symmetrical  masonry. 
Here  and  there  we  pass  a  peram¬ 
bulating  Jesuit,  who  seems  com¬ 
pletely  oblivious  to  all  about  him 
with  the  single  exception  of  his 
little  black  book  of  portable  pray¬ 
ers.  Since  he’s  out  walking  the 
Lord,  we  shan’t  distract  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  should  we  venture  to  try, 
our  efforts  were  likely  to  meet 
with  chilly  reception.  And  God 
knows  it’s  chilly  enough! 

The  limping  lindens  march 
right  down  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  all  wrapped  up  to  the  ears  in 
makshift  mufflers.  Their  wretch¬ 
ed,  writhing  tracery  pleads  with 
the  rushes  of  wind:  Mercy,  mer¬ 
cy!  Yet  the  Blessed  Mother  stands 
in  almost  tropical  piety  in  her 
shrine  of  pine  and  melting  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight.  And  we  think  of  her 
a  moment,  often  for  the  first  time 
of  the  new  day. 

We  hastily  move  among  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  prayers.  Then  heroic¬ 


ally  inhaling  a  protracted  draught 
of  the  cold,  ethereal  spice,  we 
shiver  to  the  very  quick,  and  stand 
—  overwhelmed  —  in  the  rising 
warm  odors  of  the  cafeteria.  O  the 
essence  of  food  to  the  appetite 
whetted  by  a  bath  in  the  frosty 
morning  air!  Our  financial  pole¬ 
mics  allow  but  coffee.  And  with 
but  one  cup  of  that  gastronomical 
debauchery,  we  stack  our  books 
and  climb  the  stairs  to  the  attic  of 
rarefied  intellection  for  another 
day  of  it. 

ASH  WEDNESDAY 

Ash  Wednesday  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  this  year  on  the  wake  of 
a  good  old  New  England  snow¬ 
storm.  Since  we  had  to  hash  our 
way  through  the  slush  to  get  to 
class,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  weather 
and  not  the  liturgical  day  that 
seemed  to  give  everybody  a  somber 
and  somewhat  serious  look.  At  any 
rate,  one  rather  expected  that  kind 
of  reaction  in  either  case. 

Going  into  the  cafeteria,  we 
easily  noted  the  fact  that  it  wasn’t 
much  gassed  up  with  cigarette 
smoke.  Looking  around,  we  could 
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find  only  a  few  fellows  lighting 
up.  Cautiously  eyeing  those 
around  us,  we  noticed  that  those 
without  cigarettes  were  toying 
with  their  coffee  cups  and  trying 
to  keep  their  eyes  off  the  smokers. 

Lunch  time  didn’t  appear  very 
lively,  either.  Maybe  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  black  fast  day  took  all 
the  joy,  automatically,  out  of  eat¬ 
ing.  It  certainly  looked  like  serious 
business.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  because  Ash  Wednesday  was 
a  fish  day,  and  fish  is  always  a 
somber  affair.  When  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  fish  somehow  has 
a  way  of  conjuring  up  the  image 
of  smoke,  and  before  you  have 
time  to  realize  it,  you  are  back 
wanting  a  cigarette  all  over  again. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  smut¬ 
ty  thumb  mark  on  the  forehead 
of  most  of  us,  to  add  to  the  sol¬ 
emnity  of  the  day.  It  is  odd,  when 
you  stop  and  consider  it,  to  see 
people  going  around  with  dirty 
faces,  but  it’s  just  about  the  top 
way,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  of 
starting  off  the  penitential  sea¬ 
son.  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
significant  aspect  about  it,  es¬ 
pecially  nowadays,  is  not  as  the 


priest  says  in  conferring  the  ashes, 
the  dust  to  dust  angle. 

It’s  the  fact  that  the  dirty  spot, 
placed  right  where  everyone  can 
notice  it,  symbolizes  our  human 
brotherhood.  The  wearer  of  it 
seems  to  be  saying,  "Maybe  you 
don’t  know  me,  but  this  spot  of 
ashes  is  just  to  show  you  that  I’m 
just  as  human,  just  as  capable  of 
sin,  and  redeemed  with  just  as 
much  love,  as  you  are.  ”  It’s  a  very 
democratic  tradition,  when  you 
think  of  it. 

THEATRICAL 
WHITE  LIE 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Shubert  Theatre,  we  had 
further  proof  for  a  long-held  con¬ 
viction  of  ours,  namely  that  you 
can’t  argue  with  the  men  who 
work  in  theatre  box  offices.  We 
were  standing  in  line,  fascinated 
by  the  attempts  of  a  matinee-type 
woman  in  front  of  us  to  return  a 
pair  of  tickets  for  a  later  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  show,  something  of  a 
turkey  according  to  the  reviews. 

"Lady,  since  this  show  opened 
Monday  everybody  in  Boston 
either  has  to  go  out  of  town  or 
has  a  death  in  the  family!  Funny, 
isn  t  it? 

"But,  I  told  you,”  the  lady 
pleaded,  "I  have  to  go  to  New 
York  next  weekend.” 

"In  that  case,  I  can  exchange 
these  tickets  for  any  performance 
this  week  or  next.” 

"Oh!”  She  hadn’t  expected  this, 
but  after  a  pause  she  went  on. 
"No,  I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t.  I  really 
wanted  a  refund.” 
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"Lady,  not  one  ticket  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  musical  at  the  Colo¬ 
nial,  but  people  been  coming  in 
here  all  day  who  got  to  go  out  of 
town!  Sorry,  Lady,  no  refunds — 
only  exchanges!” 

With  the  sad  look  of  someone 
who  wished  she  really  were  going 
to  New  York  next  weekend,  the 
woman  turned  away  and  crossed 
the  lobby,  resigned  to  seeing  a 
show  she  wouldn’t  enjoy,  because 
she’d  never  stay  home  with  per¬ 
fectly  good  tickets  in  her  hand¬ 
bag. 

HAVE  YOU  READ  THE 
PAPERS  LATELY? 

( from  a  Boston  newspaper) 

Milton  Lincoln  Cabin 
Open  Tomorrow 

Miss  Mary  Bowditch  Forbes  will 
open  the  "Lincoln  Cabin”  on  her 
estate,  215  Adams  Street,  Milton 
Hill,  tomorrow  in  honor  of  the 
143rd  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  "Cabin”, 
which  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
one  in  which  the  martyred  Pres¬ 
ident  was  born,  will  be  open  for 
inspection  from  2  to  5  P.M. 
him  along,  he  said,  "I  never  did 
apply  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to 
my  blood.” 

Dr.  West  said  regardless  of 
Shakespeare’s  lack  of  formal  ed¬ 
ucation,  his  knowledge  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  was  greater  than  contempo¬ 
rary  physicians  and  quoting  an¬ 
other  medical  man:  "After  God, 
Shakespeare  created  most.” 


Lincoln ,  of  course ,  runs  a  poor 
third. 

PIZZA  AND  POETRY 

It  was  still  early  in  the  winter 
evening  when  one  of  our  staffers 
came  out  of  the  rain  on  Westland 
Avenue  into  the  dim,  stuccoed 
anteroom  of  Amalfi’s.  He  had 
about  an  hour  to  wait  before  meet¬ 
ing  some  friends,  so,  after  check¬ 
ing  his  coat,  he  settled  down  in  one 
of  the  great  leather  lounges  which 
the  restaurant  provides  for  its  pa¬ 
trons.  With  a  copy  of  Time  he 
prepared  to  catch  up  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  events.  Hardly  had  he  gotten 
into  the  Letters  to  the  Editor , 
when  a  voice  interrupted  his  read¬ 
ing. 

"Are  you  a  scholar,  sir?”  A 
gaunt  old  man,  dressed  in  black, 
sitting  across  from  him  in  dim 
light,  asked  the  question. 

Our  fellow  glanced  down  at  the 
pile  of  books  he  had  brought  along 
with  him  from  school.  Before  he 
answered  the  man  had  spoken 
again. 

"The  Greek  poets,  perhaps?” 
He  referred  to  the  small  leather- 
bound  volume  on  top. 

"Ah  .  .  .  no,  sir.  Shakespeare.” 

"Well,  Shakespeare!”  He  paused. 
"Do  you  know  the  sonnets?” 

A  little  disturbed,  our  man  an¬ 
swered  for  the  sake  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  "Fairly  well.” 

"And  what  do  you  think  of 
them?” 
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How  could  he  answer  a  question 
like  that?  Could  he  say  they  were 
'good’  or  'show  promise’?  Again 
he  was  saved  by  the  older  man’s 
interruption. 

"Of  course,  Shakespeare  wrote 
in  the  style  called  the  'English 
Sonnet’.  It’s  much  easier  than  the 
Petrarchian  form,  you  know.  And 
then,  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  were 
not  exactly  superlative,  either!” 

Our  man  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
mayed  at  this  turn  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  but  he  decided  not  to  say 
anything  that  would  commit  him¬ 
self.  Instead,  he  smiled  weakly. 

"I’m  something  of  a  poet  my¬ 
self,”  the  man  said  without  a  trace 
of  modesty.  "Why,  when  I  put 
one  of  my  sonnets  and  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  together,  I  can’t  tell 
them  apart.  Of  course,  I  don’t 
waste  my  time  with  the  English 
sonnet  —  it’s  much  too  easy.  I  say 
if  you’re  going  to  write  a  sonnet, 
write  a  real  sonnet.” 

The  old  man  was  assuming  a 
dogmatic  tone,  and  it  looked  as  if 
he  might  go  on  for  quite  a  while. 
It  didn5  t  seem  to  bother  him  if  our 
man  paid  no  attention  at  all — he 
kept  right  on  going. 

So  the  student  concentrated  on 
reading  Time  and  finally  the  old 
man  got  up  and  went.  The  last 
thing  our  writer  heard  was  this: 

Yes,  sir.  If  you’re  going  to  play 
tennis,  play  tennis.  Don’t  play 
ping-pong  and  call  it  tennis.  If 
you’re  going  to  write  a  sonnet, 


write  a  sonnet,  write  a  real  son¬ 
net.” 

YOUR  FINE  ITALIAN 
HAND 

Our  staff  graphologist,  who  has 
done  nothing  for  months  except 
carve  his  initials  in  the  woodwork 
and  tease  the  office  canary,  was 
served  with  an  ultimatum,  and 
submitted  the  following  mono¬ 
graph: 

Everything  we  do,  especially 
our  unconscious  and  reflex  ac¬ 
tions,  are  infallible  indexes  to  our 
character.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  our  handwriting.  If  we  know 
precisely  what  to  look  for  in  pen¬ 
manship  we  can  arrive  at  an  esti¬ 
mation  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
friends  that  is  nothing  short  of 
uncanny.  Simply  by  calling  upon 
a  few  basic,  absurdly  elementary 
principles,  we  may  qualify  as  spe¬ 
cialists  in  handwriting  analysis, 
i.e.,  graphologists. 

There  are  only  three  (3)  basic 
patterns  in  handwriting.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  first  pattern,  the 
rightward  slant,  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  pattern  in  our  chaotic  pres¬ 
ent  day  American  environment. 
That  terrifying  slant  rightward 
indicates  only  too  well  a  mad  urge 
to  chase  oneself  God  knows  where 
(though  the  graphologist  sus¬ 
pects).  It  is  all  very  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  this  morbid  system  by 
pointing  to  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  modern  life,  but  at  any  rate  one 
thing  is  certain:  matters  were  not 
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helped  one  bit  when  some  school 
mistress  who  took  her  work  too 
seriously  taught  a  rebellious  little 
devil  named  Palmer  how  to  write. 
Even  as  an  enfant  terrible  the  kid 
vowed  he  would  even  the  score. 
The  rightward  slant  in  penman¬ 
ship  was  his  contribution  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  American 
nervous  system.  Palmer  did  his  job 
only  too  well. 

The  second  pattern  is  seen  in 
the  straight  up-and-down  script. 
No  slant,  no  nothing.  Just  page 
after  page  of  stiff  vertical  letters 
which  march  with  utterly  inhu¬ 
man  precision  through  manoeu- 
vers  which  come  out  in  regiment¬ 
ed,  sharply-cut  paragraphs.  An 
over-poetic  description?  A  flighty 
bit  of  metaphor?  Far  from  it!  If 
ramrod,  vertical  writing  reminds 
one  of  the  changing  of  the  guard 
at  Buckingh’m,  it  is  because  this 
second  pattern  is  produced  by 
cold,  deadly,  homicidal  characters 
who  are  absolutely  impossible  to 
live  with.  If  you  write  this  way 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self. 

The  third  pattern  is  handwrit¬ 
ing  which  slants  to  the  left,  back¬ 
hand,  it  is  called  in  loose,  every¬ 
day  speech,  but  when  two  graph¬ 
ologists  put  their  heads  together 
over  this  type  they  say  something 
else  (but  the  moderator  said  no), 
and  the  listening  shade  of  Freud 
leers  like  Pavlov’s  dog. 

Now  to  the  discriminating 
reader  who  has  followed  attentive¬ 
ly  this  all  too  sketchy  treatise,  the 


core  of  the  dispute  currently  rag¬ 
ing  among  graphologists,  psychia¬ 
trists,  psychologists,  chiroprac¬ 
tors,  witch  doctors,  and  students 
of  the  unconscious  in  general  — 
the  core  of  the  dispute  suggests  it¬ 
self.  To  wit:  will  a  deliberate  ef¬ 
fort  to  change  one’s  handwriting 
result  in  a  corresponding  change 
in  one’s  character?  If  it  will,  the 
specialized  fields  just  named  will 
be  revolutionized.  To  become  a 
new  man,  all  you  have  to  do  will 
be  to  hold  your  pen  a  bit  more 
rigidly  when  you  dash  off  your 
next  letter!  Of  course,  there  will 
be  the  despairing  few  who  will  ob¬ 
ject  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  try,  because  their  handwriting 
will  inevitably  fall  into  one  of  the 
three  classes  anyway,  and  make 
them  the  laughing  stock  of  graph¬ 
ologists  everywhere.  For  such, 
there  is  only  one  course  open — the 
typewriter.  But  even  then,  they’ll 
catch  you  when  you  sign  your 
name! 

FANYA’S  FOLLY  IN  THE 
PURPLE  PATCH 

Perhaps  we  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  twenty-five  cent  sam¬ 
plers  of  literature  that  are  nowa¬ 
days  seldom  impossible  to  find  on 
the  literary  shelves  of  our  great 
American  institution  for  after¬ 
thoughts,  the  corner  drugstore. 
Because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
home,  the  antiseptic  atmosphere 
of  the  corner  chemist’s  has  become 
the  dispensary  for  all  this  local- 
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color  literature.  One  such  drug¬ 
store  we  chanced  to  be  in  the  other 
day  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
visibly  support  the  truly  rare  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  publications,  as  well  as 
the  management’s  altogether-un¬ 
prejudiced  literary  taste  with  the 
following  misplaced  sign:  WE 
DISPENSE  WITH  DISCRE¬ 
TION. 

Often  the  literary  corner  of  our 
local  establishment  is  all  divided 
into  three  cautious  categories:  1) 
"funny”  books  for  the  intellec¬ 
tually  immature;  2)  true  (we 
have  the  other  brand,  too)  "con¬ 
fessions”  for  the  emotionally  im¬ 
mature;  and  3)  pulp,  for  the  con¬ 
genitally  immature.  These  pub¬ 
lications  are  all  graduated — in  the 
order  we  have  mentioned  them, 
generally — on  shelves  ascending  in 
the  same  order  from  the  floor. 
That  puts  the  one  of  which  we 
treat  on  the  very  top  shelf. 

Prudently  indisposed  to  Snook- 
urn’s  sticky  little  fingers,  our  top- 
shelf  literature  often  proves  to  be 
of  much  more  consequence  (trash- 
wise)  than  we  are  sometimes  wont 
to  admit.  Wherefore  this  conclu¬ 
sion?  Why  the  eminent  reviews 
(You  haven’t  read  an  unfavorable 
one  yet)  which  column  the  inside 
covers,  of  course!  For  the  reader 
who  may  consult  these  critiques, 
the  following  table  of  adjectival 
equivalents  should  prove  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  helpful: 

"stark”  —  morally  "dark” 

"arresting”  —  easy  to  swallow; 
no  intellectual  pushing 


"moving”  —  slowly,  as  through 
emotional  syrups 

"haunting” —  she  went  that 
a-way 

"sophisticated  wit”  ■ —  risque  & 
rhetoric,  canned  &  blandly 
labeled  intellect 

"mature”  —  corrosive  for  the 
kiddies 

But  the  critiques  play  such  a 
minor  role  in  that  elusive  some¬ 
thing  called  sales-appeal!  It  is  the 
cover  that  "arrests”  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  that  brand  of  intellectual 
hypnosis  so  very  helpful  in  selling 
publications  of  otherwise  indolent 
taste. 

Having  taken  a  modest  precau¬ 
tion  that  no  one  else  is  interested 
in  her  selection,  our  heroine,  Fan- 
ya  to  you,  proceeds  to  peruse  the 
ponderous  volumes.  Among  others 
which  she  returns  to  the  shelf  with 
a  maidenly  blush,  here  are  some 
titles  and  travelling  criticisms 
which  she  found  poignant  enough 
to  remember:  THE  HIGH  LIFE, 
the  story  of  a  steeplejack  living 
with  his  mother-in-law;  WHAT’S 
IN  A  SMELL?,  a  plunging  expose 
on  the  theory  of  naughty  names 
for  perfume;  THE  LADY  OF 
ELASTIC  VIRTUE,  the  shocking 
(though  insulated)  story  of  a 
"lady”  electrician;  COMMON  A 
MY  HOUSE,  an  altogether-eru¬ 
dite  excursion  through  the  local 
museum  (with  illustrations,  thir¬ 
ty-five  cents) . 

The  cover  on  Fanya’s  final  se¬ 
lection,  as  on  quite  a  number  of 
others,  she  notices,  shows  a  dam- 
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sel  wearing  something  economic 
enough  to  cover  the  law  but  not 
much  else.  Her  intellectual  cu¬ 
riosity  aroused,  Fanya  hands  the 
clerk  a  quarter  with  a  blush  which 
plunges  like  a  broken  thermometer 
when  that  blundering  gentleman 
asks  the  nature  of  her  purchase. 
The  literary  circle  gets  the  poig¬ 
nant  finger,  and  Fanya  heads  for 
the  door. 

Plastered,  painted,  graced  and 
greased  for  the  night,  Fanya  pre¬ 
pares  herself  for  a  buttery  excur¬ 
sion  with  THE  LADY  OF  ELAS¬ 
TIC  VIRTUE.  After  one  hundred 
eighty-five  pages  of  "witty”  dia¬ 
logue  which  does  a  bloody  job  on 
the  King’s  English,  Fanya  feels  she 
has  found  the  author’s  message: 
this  is  life.  Flutter,  flutter,  pass  the 
butter!  Then  another  two  hun¬ 
dred  page  collection  of  bits  of 


home-town  philosophical  fluff 
cleverly  gummed  together  with 
plucky  little  pieces  of  indiscretion, 
indeed  quite  poignant  with  the 
coy  italics,  cozy  smiles,  significant 
quotes,  and  nasty  little  metaphors 
nailed  up  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  and  Fanya  finally  thumbs 
the  back  cover,  this  time  quite 
disinclined  to  partake  of  the  ecsta¬ 
tic  enthusiasm  of  the  critics. 

She  promptly  deposits  her  lit¬ 
erary  excursion  in  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket,  taking  special  pains  that  it 
land  beneath  the  rest  of  the  rub¬ 
bish.  She  pulls  out  the  light,  and 
once-over-lightly  appraises  her 
literary  adventure  for  just  what 
it  was:  a  painless  financial  exercise 
for  Trash  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New 
York. 

Fanya  says:  Goodnight  all. 


MILTON  AND  RHETORIC 


By  John  McLellan 


In  OUR  time  one  cannot  accuse 
an  author  of  "rhetoric”,  or  even 
apply  that  term  without  consider¬ 
ing  such  a  application  as  an  ac¬ 
cusation,  without  making  some 
effort  or  pretense  at  defining  the 
term.  Of  course,  no  formal  def¬ 
inition  is  necessary.  One  must 
merely  offer  an  adumbration  of, 
or  notes  toward,  such  a  definition 
and  his  obligation  is  discharged. 
For  my  first  hint  at  what  I  mean 
by  rhetoric  I  am  indebted  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Lewis.  Mr. 
Lewis  has,  in  his  essay  on  T he 
Style  of  the  Secondary  Epic ,  per¬ 
formed  the  service  of  separating 
the  work  of  Milton  and  Virgil 
from  that  of  the  other  "epic 
poets”  and  classifying  the  epics  of 
those  two  estimable  men  as  sec¬ 
ondary.  In  my  opinion,  this  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  genuine  service  and  a 
real  contribution  to  criticism.  It  is 
the  quality,  perceived  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  which  differentiates  Milton 
and  Virgil  from  other  epic  poets 
— Homer  and  Dante,  for  example 
— that  I  wish  to  specify  as  rhet¬ 
oric.  I  feel  justified  in  applying 
this  term  because  I  feel  that  the 
quality  in  question,  the  tone  of 
these  "secondary”  works,  consists 


largely  of  what  we  might  term  a 
"plaform  manner.”  I  shall  offer 
some  specific  examples  from  Mil¬ 
ton’s  writings  later  on,  but  I  felt 
it  might  be  as  well  to  provide  some 
adumbration  of  what  these  ex¬ 
amples  will  be  examples  of.  (Not 
only  do  I  end  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition  but  I  underline  it.) 

Having  made  use  of  Mr.  Lewis’ 
work,  I  feel  it  necessary,  if  I  am 
to  be  quite  candid,  to  point  out 
(even  at  the  expense  of  a  digres¬ 
sion)  that  my  agreement  with 
that  learned  gentleman  extends  no 
farther.  I  find  his  "excuses”  for 
the  "secondary  style”  quite  un¬ 
convincing.  The  excuses  which 
Mr.  Lewis  gives  seem  to  indicate 
that  he,  too,  felt  that  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  Mil- 
tonic-Virgilian  style  was  its  "plat¬ 
form  manner”  effect.  He  tries  to 
excuse  it  on  the  grounds  that  the 
platform  was  necessary.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  essay  men¬ 
tioned  above,  he  puts  his  case  in 
these  words: 

"The  style  of  Virgil  and  Milton 
is  the  solution  of  a  very  definite 
problem.  The  Secondary  epic  aims 
at  an  even  higher  solemnity  than 
the  Primary;  but  has  lost  all  those 
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external  aids  to  solemnity  which 
the  Primary  enjoyed.” 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
"aids  to  solemnity”  as  "the  robed 
and  garlanded  aoidos,  the  altar,  the 
feast  in  the  hall.”  He  contrasts 
this  pomp  with  the  simplicity  of 
"only  a  private  person  reading  a 
book  in  an  armchair.”  He  poses 
the  "definite  problem”:  "Yet, 
somehow  or  other,  that  private 
person  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  assisting  at  an  august  ritual, 
for  if  he  does  not,  he  will  not  be 
receptive  of  the  true  epic  exhilira- 
tion.  The  Virgilian  and  Miltonic 
style  is  there  to  compensate  for — 
to  counteract  —  the  privacy  and 
informality  of  silent  reading  in  a 
man’s  own  study.  Every  judgment 
on  it  which  does  not  realize  this 
will  be  inept.” 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  very  learned  man 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  has  ex¬ 
plored  sources  unknown  to  me  in 
acquiring  his  knowledge  of  the 
pomp  of  a  Homeric  recitation. 
One  suspects,  however,  from  the 
details  chosen,  that  his  source  is 
the  Odyssey.  If  one’s  suspicion  is 
correct  Mr.  Lewis’  arrangement 
of  those  details  certainly  creates  a 
different  impression  from  that 
which  one  derives  from  the  Odys- 
sey. 

For  the  reader  accustomed  to 
think  that  Homer  set  up  his  lyre 
on  any  street  corner  and  waited 
for  a  crowd  to  gather,  Mr.  Lewis’ 
account  comes  as  something  of  a 
shock.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  Odyssey  fur¬ 


nishes  more  evidence  for  the 
former  hypothesis  than  for  Mr. 
Lewis’.  The  aoidos,  for  those  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  Greek, 
was  the  "singer”  or  bard  who  re¬ 
cited  or,  more  accurately,  chanted 
the  poem.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he 
was  "robed.”  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Greeks  to  go  about  in 
robes  —  except  in  the  gymnasium. 
If  Mr.  Lewis  means  to  imply  that 
there  was  anything  striking  or  un¬ 
usual  about  the  robe  of  the  aoidos, 
I  find  no  verification  of  this  in 
Homer.  The  aoidos  was  a  wander¬ 
ing  beggar.  He  may  have  had  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  a  shirt  to  his 
back  but  I  doubt  that  he  had 
much  more  by  way  of  a  wardrobe. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  was  always  "garlanded.” 
Even  if  he  were,  I  do  not  find  that 
ornament  extremely  awe-inspir¬ 
ing.  The  mention  of  the  altar  is 
likely  to  lead  the  careless  or  ill-in- 
formed  reader  to  think  that  the 
"august  ritual”  was  held  in  a  tem¬ 
ple.  That  is  not  so.  The  altar  was 
a  small  domestic  shrine,  perhaps 
about  the  size  of  a  baptismal  font. 
I  cannot  believe  its  contribution 
to  the  "epic  exhiliration”  was 
great.  "The  feast  in  the  hall” 
sounds  more  impressive  than  Ho¬ 
mer’s  description  of  that  event.  If 
this  feast  was  an  august  ritual  it 
was  one  that  included  heavy  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  arguments,  in¬ 
sults,  the  throwing  of  stools  at  of¬ 
fensive  beggars  and  even  an  oc¬ 
casional  brawl.  Perhaps  the  "true 
epic  exhiliration”  would  have 
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been  more  easily  obtained  on  the 
street  corner. 

But  even  if  we  assume  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  a  more  reliable  source 
than  Homer  for  his  information 
and  that  a  Homeric  recital  was  a 
very  impressive  thing,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  fact  should  pose 
a  definite  problem  for  Virgil. 
After  all,  Virgil  did  not  live  in  the 
Homeric  period  and  could  not 
have  known  what  impressive  cere¬ 
monies  provided  a  background  for 
the  Greek  epics.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  could  have  felt  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  compensate  for  —  to 
counteract  —  the  absence  of  "aids 
to  solemnity”  he  had  never  ex¬ 
perienced.  For  Virgil,  the  Homeric 
poems  were  books  read  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  his  own  study.  (I  do  not 
know  whether  he  read  them  si¬ 
lently  or  not  —  incidentally,  any¬ 
one  who  reads  poetry  silently,  even 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  study, 
has  only  himself  to  blame.)  In 
addition  to  all  this,  it  is  self-evident 
that  Homer,  without  any  para- 
phenalia,  contains  more  of  the 
"true  epic  exhiliration”  than  Vir¬ 
gil  with  all  his  compensating,  sec¬ 
ondary  style.  Any  criticism  that 
does  not  realize  this  will,  I  believe, 
be  inept. 

This  digression  has  gone  so 
much  farther  than  I  intended 
that  I  will  not  even  mention  the 
evidence  that  the  Aenetd  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  court  as  part  of  an  au¬ 
gust  and  even  Augustan  ritual  in 
conditions  that  no  Mycenean  king 
could  rival.  I  have  devoted  so 


much  space  to  it,  partly  because 
Mr.  Lewis’  entire  essay  (which  is 
full  of  superficial  plausibilities) 
needs  some  close  criticism  and 
partly  because  the  argument  is 
related  to  Milton.  He  and  Virgil 
do  have  something  basic  in  com¬ 
mon  and  the  style  of  one  stands  or 
falls  with  the  style  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  right  to  that  extent 
and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his 
insight. 

The  reader  will  have  no  chance 
of  understanding  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  if  he  thinks  of  "rhetoric” 
as  aiming  to  move  its  audience  to 
action.  I  do  not  believe  that  rhet¬ 
oric  has  moved  an  audience  to  any 
action  a  half-dozen  times  in  the 
last  two  thousand  years  (I  speak 
of  the  thing  taught,  under  that 
name,  in  the  schools;  not  the  na¬ 
tural  persuasive  talent  of  certain 
gifted  speakers  —  like  Lincoln, 
for  example) .  The  aim  of  rhetoric 
is  rather,  as  I  see  it,  to  show  a 
familiarity  with  the  "figures  of 
speech”  and  other  means  of  florid 
or  turgid  utterance.  Its  purpose  is 
not  to  move,  but  to  show-off. 
This  is  a  pretty  severe  quality  to 
predicate  of  Milton,  but,  when  all 
allowances  have  been  made  it  will 
be  seen  to  apply. 

Of  the  rhetorical  character  of 
Milton’s  diction  enough  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said.  It  is  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  of  his  rhetorical  qualities. 
What  has  been  noticed,  perhaps, 
less  often  is  the  rhetorical  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  phrasing.  On  pages  239 
and  240  of  Mr.  James  Holly  Han- 
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ford’s  admirably  detailed  and 
sometimes  interesting  volume,  A 
Milton  Handbook ,  we  find  a  col¬ 
lation  of  two  passages  from  Mar¬ 
lowe  with  two  passages  from  Mil- 
ton  which  provide  an  excellent  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  point — although 
that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  collated.  Here  they  are. 

First  Marlowe’s: 

Why,  this  is  Hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it. 

Then  Milton’s: 

Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell,  myself  am  Hell. 

Next,  we  have  Marlowe’s: 

Nay,  can  this  be  Hell,  I’ll  willingly 

be  damned  here; 

What?  walking,  disputing,  etc.? 

Then  Milton’s: 

Is  this  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus 
in  Arms? 

Comment  hardly  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  Here  we  have  the  same  thing 
written  as  each  one  chose  to  write 
it.  Marlowe,  himself,  is  often 
thought  to  shout  from  a  platform. 
His  style  has  often  been  called 
grandiloquent  and  even  bombas¬ 
tic.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  Mil- 
ton  he  seems  the  most  conversa¬ 
tional  of  writers  in  his  tone.  One 
observes  that  Milton  arranges 
everything  in  little  parallel  phrases 
accentuated  by  the  repetition  of 
a  key  word.  Marlowe  seems  to  be 
talking;  Milton  seems  to  be 
speechifying. 

I  will  treat  of  one  more  element 
in  Milton’s  style  —  his  handling  of 
the  versification  itself.  It  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  I  believe,  who 
likened  Milton’s  "verse  para¬ 


graphs”  to  the  "periods  of  a  de- 
claimer.”  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  quotes 
this  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
does  not  categorically  deny  the 
charge.  He  discusses  the  limitations 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  "ear”  for  meter, 
praises  Milton  for  the  uniqueness 
of  his  "verse  paragraphs”  and  says 
that  Milton  must  have  had  a  great 
mind  to  handle  so  many  words  at 
once.  Now,  while  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Eliot  about  all  this,  I  also  think 
that  Dr.  Johnson’s  statement  is 
also  true.  In  spite  of  all  their  vir¬ 
tues,  the  verse  paragraphs  do 
sound  like  a  man  making  a  speech. 
In  one  way,  the  versification  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  sensitive: 
that  is,  the  variations  in  the  meter 
do  not  seem  motivated  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  subject  matter.  I 
shall  demonstrate  what  seems  to 
me  one  type  of  insensibility  and 
shall  leave  the  other  types  to  be 
pointed  out  by  later  and  more 
painstaking  scholars. 

The  quality  I  am  referring  to, 
is  shown  in  Milton’s  way  of  end¬ 
ing  a  sentence  or  a  clause  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  line.  Here  are 
a  few  examples: 

As  far  as  Gods  and  Heavenly  Essences 
Can  perish:  for  the  mind  and  spirit 
remains 

Invincible,  and  vigor  soon  returns, 

(P.  L.  Bk.  1  1  54-1  56) 

In  worst  extremes  and  on  the  perilous 

edge 

Of  battle,  when  it  raged  in  all  assaults 

(P.  L.  Bk.  1  240-241) 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  He  now 

prepared 
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To  speak;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks 
they  bend 

(P.  L.  Bk.  1  520-52  1  ) 

Ye  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 

Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long 
debate, 

(P.  R.  Bk.  1  96-97) 

These  examples,  chosen  almost 
at  random  should  be  enough  to 
demonstrate  how  widespread  the 
practice  is  in  Milton’s  writings — 
especially  since  it  occurs  twice  in 
the  very  brief  quotation  which 
heads  the  list.  Both  "can  perish” 
and  "invincible”  are  separated 
from  the  line  in  which  they  belong 
by  reason  of  their  sense  and  are 
dropped  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line.  The  first  foot  or 
foot  and  a  half  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be,  ordinarily,  a  good  place  to 
conclude  a  unit  or  even  a  segment 
of  thought.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  lines  in  Ezra  Pound’s  Ode  Pour 
L’ Election  De  Son  Sepulchre  from 
Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberly : 

He  strove  to  resuscitate  the  dead  art 

Of  poetry;  to  maintain  the  sublime 

In  Pound’s  poem,  the  jerky 
movement  obtained  by  finishing 
the  clause  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line  is  a  satirical  device.  In 
Milton  it  (the  jerky  movement) 
is  there,  but  serves,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  no  useful  purpose. 

The  reasons  (they  are,  at  least, 
probable  reasons)  for  Milton’s  use 
of  this,  device,  and  for  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  its  effect,  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  I  will  indulge  in  some 
investigation  of  them.  Evidently, 
his  use  of  it  is  in  imitation  of  the 


classics.  One  finds  it  abundantly 
in  Homer,  Virgil  and  Ovid.  For 
example,  one  might  crudely  trans¬ 
late  the  beginning  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  thus: 

Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of  Peleus’  son 

Destructive 

The  English  does  Homer  many 
injustices.  Since  Greek  is  an  in¬ 
flected  language  there  is,  in  the 
Greek,  no  doubt  about  what  noun 
"destructive”  goes  with — (it  goes 
with  "wrath”  not  "son”).  Also, 
"destructive”  has  neither  the  dire 
connotations  nor  the  resonance  of 
the  Greek  oulomenen .  Further¬ 
more,  the  position  of  the  adjective 
"destructive”  with  respect  to  its 
noun  is  not  unnatural  but  only  a 
little  unusual  in  the  Greek.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  delayed  adjective  in 
Greek  does  not  follow  as  the  tail 
end  of  the  sentence  but  as  an  im¬ 
pressive  afterthought. 

Milton  comes  closest  to  the 
classical  use  of  this  device  in  these 
lines  from  Book  One  of  Paradise 
Lost: 

Yet  to  their  General’s  voice  they 
soon  obeyed 

Innumerable 

Of  these  lines,  one  may  say  that 
they  are  less  infelicitous  than  the 
others,  quoted  above. 

Finally,  Milton’s  ill  success  with 

this  device  lies  in  his  metrical  tech- 

0 

nique.  It  should  be  noted  that  reg¬ 
ular  iambics  form  a  rising  cadence. 
That  is,  when  an  English-speaking 
reader  reads  a  line  modelled  on 

Te  turn  te  turn  te  turn  te  turn 
he  puts  a  stronger  emphasis  on 
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each  successive  turn,  so  that'  the 
last  turn  has  the  strongest  stress  of 
all.  This  cadence  can  be,  and  has 
been,  altered  but  not — at  least  not 
very  often — by  Milton.  I  insist  on 
calling  Milton’s  versification  ped¬ 
antically  regular,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obvious  "variations”,  because  he 
always  preserves  that  rising  ca¬ 
dence.  He  has  nothing  like: 

The  hare  limped,  trembling,  through 
the  frozen  grass. 

Or  even  like: 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean,  buried. 
When  he  does  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  the  constantly  rising 
cadence  he  does  not  do  so  by  build¬ 
ing  a  new  cadence  but  by  falling 
into  no  cadence  at  all.  Examples 
(from  'Paradise  Regained)  : 

By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance 

and 

But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish 
wiles. 

My  quarrel  is  not  specifically 
with  the  monotonous  frequency 
of  the  rising  cadence  in  Milton’s 
work  but  with  the  degree  in  which 
it  fails  to  harmonize  with,  and 
ruins  the  effect  of,  the  device  we 
have  been  so  long  discussing.  The 
rising  cadence  builds  up  to  a  sort 
of  climax  and  the  only  effect 
which  can  be  realized  by  packing 
the  tail  end  of  the  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  that  cadence  into  the 
first  foot  of  the  next  line  is  anti¬ 
climax.  The  verse  is  marching 
along  in  grand  style:  then,  it  falls 
flat  on  its  face,  struggles  to  its 
feet  again,  and  resumes  the  march. 
Normally,  if  one  said,  "He  now 


prepared  to  speak,”  one  would  put 
the  strongest  emphasis  on  the  verb, 
"speak”.  But  in: 

He  now  prepared 
To  speak; 

one  drops  the  voice  at  the  very 
place  where  one  would  otherwise 
raise  it  highest.  Nor  is  there  any 
motivation  for  the  drop;  that  is, 
no  reason  in  the  emotion  being  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  am  not  inveighing 
against  the  run-on  line.  I  am 
merely  saying  that,  if  all  the  lines 
have  an  upward  swing,  this  type 
of  line  had  better  run  farther  than 
the  first  foot  of  the  next  line.  The 
impression  conveyed  by  such  lines 
is,  I  think,  not  only  one  of  "rhet¬ 
oric”  but  of  garrulity.  It  is  as  if 
the  speaker,  having  run  out  of 
breath,  pauses  an  instant,  then 
blurts  out  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  rushes  into  the  next  one.  It  is, 
of  course,  on  such  devices  as  these 
that  the  unique  pattern  of  each 
verse  paragraph  is  based.  But  the 
sound  pattern  is  so  unconnected 
with  its  subject  matter  that  one 
soon  wearies  of  it — a  rather  serious 
defect  in  a  long  poem  where  one 
should  be  able  to  keep  moving.  I 
can  read  Shakespeare  all  day.  I 
have  to  take  Milton  in  small  doses 
if  I  am  to  stomach  him  at  all.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Eliot  has,  I  believe,  compared 
the  thrill  of  reading  a  Miltonic 
verse-paragraph  to  that  of  plung¬ 
ing  from  a  cliff.  For  me,  it  is  much 
more  like  rolling  down  a  rocky 
hillside.  I  believe  the  difference 
between  the  rhetorical  effect  and 
the  aesthetic  effect  consists  in  this: 
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the  aesthetic  effect  occurs  when 
the  subject  matter  of  the  poem  is 
perfectly,  or  at  least  well,  realized; 
the  poem  draws  attention  to  itself 
by  reason  of  the  perfection  or  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  realization.  The 
rhetorical  effect  occurs  when  the 
poem  draws  attention  to  itself  by 
being  unusual  without  the  un¬ 
usualness  contributing  to  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  subject  matter.  That 
is  why  Milton  does  not  rank  with 
Homer  or  Dante. 

For  Milton,  one  can  at  least  say 
this:  if  we  grant  the  rhetoric,  we 
must  admit  he  makes  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  it.  If  his  language  is 


unnatural,  his  characters  are  not 
ordinary  people;  if  it  is  rhetorical, 
they  are  always  making  speeches. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  Satan  is  that,  in  him, 
Milton’s  rhetorical  style  is  most 
natural  and  best  realized.  He  has 
most  need  of  speechifying  and  he 
does  it  best,  and  the  the  reader  can 
sympathize  with  his  conscious  el¬ 
oquence  since,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  shows  great  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  courage.  The  subject  is 
intriguing  and  one  is  tempted  to 
expatiate  upon  it  —  but  I  have 
written  enough  and  will  resist  the 
temptation. 


life  and  times 


He  waited  for  the  spring, 

Waited  through  the  brittle  cold 
For  warmth. 

Through  the  long  labor  of  hope 
He  waited  for  a  birth. 

He  watched  the  sharp  rain  harden 
And  was  impatient  for  the  sun. 

Long  through  the  bleak  days  he  watched 
And  the  rain  hardened  round  his  heart. 
He  waited  for  the  spring. 


— John  Plunkett 


EVEN  IN  HELL 


By  Daniel  E.  Ryan 


Illustrated  by  Francis  F.  O'Brien 

He  was  hard  and  mean  in  some  ways,  but  he  was  a  man.  There 
was  sadness  in  being  a  man  but  it  was  a  proud  thing,  too.  And  he 
showed  what  the  pride  of  it  was  till  you  couldn't  help  feeling  it. 
Yes,  even  in  hell,  if  a  man  was  a  man,  you'd  know  it. 

from  The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster  by  Stephen  V.  Benet. 


Somewhere  in  that  misty 

place  between  sleep  and  conscious¬ 
ness,  he  could  hear  whispers  hang¬ 
ing  suspended.  Were  they  dreams 
or  were  they  real?  He  tried  to  tell 
himself  that  he  was  dreaming,  so 
that  he  could  relax.  Other  times, 
other  places  when  his  dreams 
frightened  or  embarrassed  him,  he 
found  himself  quite  logically  say¬ 
ing  that  they  were  only  dreams. 
Then  he  would  relax  and  know 
that  it  would  be  over,  and  the  rid¬ 
icule  or  fear  were  happening  as  if 
to  someone  else.  But  now,  now 
there  were  these  whispers  without 
voices,  but  they  wouldn’t  be 
dreams.  Why?  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  look  and  see.  If  he  could 
move,  he’d  be  awake  and  ready; 
if  he  couldn’t  or  didn’t,  he  would 
be  asleep  and  it  would  be  over 
soon.  He  moved  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  and  the  hay  made  a  slight 
rustle.  The  whispers  stopped. 
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Suddenly  he  was  cold  and  paral- 
ized.  His  mind  was  fully  alert  and 
it  made  him  want  to  scream  in  ter¬ 
ror.  He  could  feel  the  rough  straw 
against  his  face  and  smell  its  damp¬ 
ness.  His  body  was  heavy,  his  skin 
was  tight,  his  feet  were  wet  and  he 
knew  the  voices  had  been  real. 
Now  he  was  awake  and  he  couldn’t 
move;  horror  froze  every  muscle. 
No,  no.  They  were  going  to  kill 
him.  Not  now,  wait.  -Wait.  He 
felt  a  terrified  scream  start  from 
his  chest. 

But  nothing  happened.  He 
didn’t  scream  and  soon  the  voices 
started  again.  Guttural  whispers. 
It  was  them,  all  right.  What  are 
they  waiting  for?  Maybe  they 
wouldn’t  kill  him.  Oh  hell  no, 
they  just  dropped  in  for  a  quick 
rubber  of  bridge.  He  felt  a  hyster¬ 
ical  laugh  begin  in  his  throat. 
When  he  had  surpassed  it,  he  felt 
strangely  calm. 

He  had  to  be  logical  and  think. 
Don’t  move.  There  must  be  a  way 
out.  Where  was  he?  The  barn,  yes, 
the  barn.  It  had  stood  alone  beside 
the  rubble  of  what  had  been  a 
stone  farmhouse.  How  dry  it  had 
looked  after  walking  all  day  in  the 
mud,  with  a  dirty,  grey  sky  press¬ 
ing  on  his  back.  A  barn  with  no 
doors  and  no  animals  and  a  few 
mounds  of  damp  hay;  but  the 
floor  was  dry  and  the  rain  couldn’t 
get  in  and  he  had  been  tired.  (Or¬ 
der  A- 8:  Troops  are  cautioned 
against  using  deserted  buildings 
for  shelter  while  in  combat.  The 
enemy  knows  you  will  seek  dry 


covering.)  So  the  idiots  had  been 
right  for  once;  and  because  they 
were,  he  was  going  to  be  killed, 
lying  flat  on  his  stomach,  by  a 
couple  of  soft-giggling  krauts. 
But  what  are  they  waiting  for? 
Why  do  they  whisper?  What  are 
they  saying?  (German  I  and  II 
will  be  required  of  all  science  ma¬ 
jors.) 

"The  big  one  would  be  best.” 

The  big  one?  Then  he  remem¬ 
bered  Polanski.  At  least,  he  had 
said  his  name  was  Polanski  when 
he  came  stumbling  into  the  barn. 
Another  dumb  gap-toothed,  po- 
lack  corporal,  cursing  everything 
from  God  to  the  Pentagon,  spew¬ 
ing  filth.  He  had  known  hundreds 
just  like  him.  But  even  when  the 
oaf  threw  his  fat  body  down  in  the 
hay  beside  him,  he  didn’t  protest. 
Big,  dumb  polacks  had  to  sleep, 
even  if  they  smelt  as  bad  as  Po¬ 
lanski. 

Now?  .  .  .  That  was  it,  that  was 
it!  He  wasn’t  going  to  die.  Just 
Polanski,  not  him.  Polanski,  not 
him.  He  wasn’t  going  to  die.  The 
old  Chicago  gangster  trick.  The 
guy  in  the  3  5  th  had  started  it  on 
those  two  huns  he  had  found  sleep¬ 
ing  back  in  San  Lo.  Cut  one’s 
throat  and  don’t  touch  the  other 
one ;  leave  him  to  discover  it  in  the 
morning.  It  was  a  good  trick  and 
the  crazy  jerk  in  the  3  5  th  told  it 
all  over.  How  the  one  he’d  killed 
spurted  blood  and  the  other  one 
looked  like  a  school  teacher.  It  was 
a  good  trick  and  they  were  going 
to  do  it.  That’s  why  they  whis- 
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pered  and  giggled.  And  its  him 
they’ve  picked,  its  him. 

So  now  all  he  had  to  do  was  lie 
still  and  let  it  happen.  He  could  go 
when  they  left  and  he  wouldn’t 
even  have  to  see  Polanski  with  his 
throat  cut.  He  could  relax.  It 
would  be  over  soon.  Like  a  bad 
dream. 

Why  did  he  remember  the  skel¬ 
eton  trees  with  snow  on  them 
down  to  the  smallest  twigs  and 
how  he’d  filled  his  lungs  with  the 
sharp,  biting  air  on  another  night, 
so  many  years  ago?  How  they 
walked  and  sang  in  the  cold  and 
skated  on  the  big  pond  with  the 
pure,  white  moon  sitting  on  top 
of  the  silent  hills.  (Polanski  was 
from  Cincinnati  where  they  had 
few  trees  and  almost  no  snow.  The 
air  was  filled  with  soot  there.) 

Why  did  he  remember  fighting 
the  waves,  trying  to  break  them 
before  they  pounded  onto  the 
white  sand  and  laughing  like  a  fool 
as  they  threw  him  aside,  when  it 
was  summer  and  he  was  young? 
How  they  lay  in  the  hot  sun  that 
turned  them  into  blond,  brown 
giants,  licking  the  sea  salt  from 
their  lips.  (There  was  no  sea  or 
sand  or  sun  in  Cincinnati.)  And 
the  cool  taste  of  beer  in  a  dry 
throat  when  they  had  sung  in  a 
warm,  turgid  night  and  laughed. 
(Did  Polanski  ever  sing  and  drink 
beer  in  a  world  full  of  friends?) 


Why  did  he  remember  running 
on  the  grass  over  dead  leaves  and 
hearing  the  wind  in  his  ears?  How 
they  ran  and  threw  until  their 
lungs  burned  and  their  mouths 
gasped  and  every  bone  felt  limp. 
Not  to  win,  but  just  because  they 
were  young  and  alive.  And  the 
satisfying  weakness  in  the  legs 
afterwards,  lying  between  smooth 
white  sheets  that  crackled.  (Were 
there  grass  and  football  and  clean 
sheets  when  Polanski  was  young?) 

Why  did  he  remember  Handel’s 
Largo  and  the  Crossing  of  the  Gods 
into  Valhalla?  How  it  had  been  to 
be  disappointed  or  happy  or  angry 
or  satisfied  or  frustrated  or  sick  or 
content  or  frightened  or  ambitious 
or  restless  or  pious  or  inspired  or 
tired.  Where  had  all  these  things 
come  from  in  that  one  moment? 

And,  dammit,  why  did  he  have 
to  remember  that  six  inches  from 
his  right  hand,  under  the  hay,  lay 
a  U.  S.  Pistol,  Automatic  MK  I, 
serial  number - . 

He  heard  the  noise  of  the  knife 
blade  as  it  snapped  into  place  and 
the  straw  rustling  as  one  of  them 
knelt  next  to  Polanski’s  heavy 
body.  He  was  still  for  an  eternity 
and  he  could  hear  Polanski’s 
steady,  even  breathing  in  sleep. 

Dammit  anyway! 

He  darted  his  hand  through  the 
straw,  grabbed  the  pistol,  rolled 
over  and  before  it  went  off,  he 
could  hear  himself,  screaming. 


A  VISITOR  FROM  PERUGIA 


By  Ed  Sheehan 

Illustrated  by  Francis  F.  O’Brien 


CjOOD  humor  was  not  etched 
on  the  face  of  Bishop  Francis  Gil¬ 
martin,  an  American  prelate  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Vatican  secretariat 
of  State,  as  he  sat  out  the  eighty- 
four  mile  train  trek  South  from 
the  Province  of  Perugia  to  the 
Eternal  City  of  Rome.  Important 
business  awaited  him  on  his  return 
to  the  secretariat,  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  weather  (rain  beat  re¬ 
lentlessly  on  the  faceless  windows 
of  his  compartment,  only  to  en¬ 
hance  the  unbearable  humidity 
within)  had  put  him  in  a  furious 
mood.  He  had  barked  at  the  stew¬ 
ard  who  had  come  to  inquire  for 
his  comfort,  and  his  secretary  sat 
silently  in  a  corner  opposite  him, 
afraid  to  attempt  conversation. 


The  Bishop  tried  to  read  his  office, 
but  it  would  not  do.  The  fresh 
memories  of  his  associations  in  Pe¬ 
rugia  had  exacted  too  great  a  toll. 

The  train  pulled  into  the  Sla- 
zione  Centrale  twenty  minutes 
late;  Gilmartin  and  his  secretary, 
a  blond  fellow  with  a  flushed  face, 
hustled  themselves  into  a  cab  and 
went  straight  to  the  Vatican.  It 
was  still  afternoon,  but  Gilmartin, 
despite  the  work  that  had  to  be 
done,  did  not  go  to  his  desk.  He 
hurried  instead  to  the  chapel  ad¬ 
joining  his  apartment,  where  he 
spent  an  hour  in  agitated  prayer, 
and  from  which  he  emerged,  as 
the  late  summer  sun  made  its  way 
through  the  rain  and  cast  its  first 
and  last  orange  thoughts  against 
the  encroachments  of  night  invad¬ 
ing  St.  Peter’s  Square.  "I  must  ask 
McDonald,  I  must  ask  McDon¬ 
ald,”  Gilmartin  muttered  to  him¬ 
self,  swishing  down  the  marble 
corridors.  "This  strange  girl  has 
pre-occupied  me  too  greatly.  I’ll 
write  him  tonight — yes,  that’s  the 
way.”  An  old  nun  walked  by  the 
Bishop  in  his  haste  and  turned  to 
watch  him  pass.  What  can  be  mak¬ 
ing  il  revere ndissimo  seem  so  dis¬ 
tressed?  she  wondered. 

His  Excellency,  John  Martin 
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McDonald,  Bishop  of  Central  City 
and  Latin  Ordinary  of  Northrop, 
Sussex  and  Clinton  Counties,  sat 
safely  lost  beneath  his  books  in  his 
plush  carpeted,  walnut  paneled 
study.  He  had  just  digested  his 
breakfast  and  he  knew  he  would 
have  to  discontinue  his  revery  and 
delve  into  the  morning’s  mail.  But 
he  had  little  inclination  now  for 
facing  up  to  the  cares  that  would 
infest  the  day:  his  favorite  pastime 
lately  had  been  to  sit  there  in  his 
swivel,  just  another  ruby-fingered 
ornament  indistinguishable  from 
the  portraits  of  his  lamented  pre¬ 
decessors.  Being  a  Bishop  was  work 
and  the  Latin  Ordinary  of  North¬ 
rop,  Sussex  and  Clinton  counties 
had  acquired  a  mounting  distaste 
for  being  a  Bishop  at  work. 

Not  that  he  hadn’t  always  been 
an  eager  worker,  or  a  good  one. 
His  reputation  for  getting  things 
done  and  getting  them  done 
quickly  had  reached  Rome  long 
since.  It  was  rather  a  weariness  of 
living  a  life,  of  holding  an  office, 
he  thought  he  was  never  meant 
for.  He  was  glad  he  was  a  priest. 
But  now  he  thought  he  was  living 
in  a  tinsel  universe.  He  had  wanted 
to  live  out  his  life  alone  with  his 
books,  but  they  had  snatched  him 
away  and  sent  him  out,  as  he  com¬ 
plained  to  his  diary  once,  "to 
erect  asylums  for  the  aged,  clinics 
for  the  infirm,  churches  for  the 
churchless,  to  keep  the  clergy  in 
check,  hobnob  with  trite  official¬ 
dom,  serve  simultaneously  as  the 
angel  of  holy  poverty  and  ef¬ 


ficient  cause  behind  a  full  diocesan 
coffer.” 

It  was  not  that  he  was  really 
getting  old,  either.  He  had  only 
held  the  see,  his  first,  for  six  years 
and  his  hair  carried  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  grey  about  the  ears.  His 
chest,  which  had  once  protruded 
excellently,  had  dropped  some 
seven  inches  —  but  the  great  pur¬ 
ple  band  that  divided  his  soutane 
had  the  same  capacity  for  austere 
illusion  affected  by  the  double- 
breasted  wear  of  his  secular  con¬ 
temporaries.  No,  it  was  not  a 
physical  indolence  that  entered 
into  him,  it  was  a  nostalgia  for  the 
good  old  days.  He  felt  a  longing 
to  be  academic  once  more  —  the 
stuffy  scholastic  his  critics  still 
said  he  was  at  heart.  It  would  be 
all  right  to  be  a  Bishop,  he  thought, 
if  only  you  didn’t  have  to  handle 
all  that  money. 

He  got  up  from  his  swivel  and 
glided  to  the  Venetian -blinded 
window  at  the  end  of  the  study — 
the  window  that  separated  the 
shelves  of  Italian  classics  from  the 
great  section  on  mystical  theology. 
He  looked  out  to  the  drive  below 
and  there  saw  Steve  Tobin,  his 
secretary,  walking  up  the  flag¬ 
stones  with  a  bundle  of  corres¬ 
pondence  under  one  arm  and  a 
just-repaired  dictaphone  in  the 
other.  Father  Tobin  was  a  dark¬ 
haired  priest  of  some  handsome¬ 
ness  and  considerable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  McDonald  had  taken  early 
notice  of  him  in  the  seminary,  sent 
him  to  Rome  for  study  and  or- 
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dination  and  selected  him  as  his 
personal  assistant  almost  <  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  return.  The  Bish¬ 
op  half  repented  now  that  Tobin’s 
advance  had  been  so  swift:  his  sec¬ 
retary  was  too  assured,  too  bril¬ 
liant,  too  intent  on  his  own  way. 
He  knew  McDonald  liked  him. 
McDonald  knew  that  he  knew. 
This  boy  needs  to  be  taken  down 
a  peg,  McDonald  thought. 

The  Bishop  stood  contemplat¬ 
ing  Father  Tobin  until  he  passed 
from  sight  and  then  let  his  eye 
wander  over  the  paintings  of  his 
forbears  in  office.  He  came  to  the 
full-length  oil  of  O’Sullivan,  his 
immediate  predecessor. 

There  he  stood:  late  and  great: 
his  eyes  still  riveted  on  me,  Mc¬ 
Donald  reflected.  How  well  had 
he  known  this  man?  As  well  as  a 
pupil  could? 

And  yet  how  little  his  venerated 
Excellency  could  impart  in  man¬ 
ner  to  his  successor  as  Latin  Or¬ 
dinary  of  Northrop,  Sussex  and 
Clinton  counties!  O’Sullivan  in 
cap  pa  magna,  O’Sullivan  in  pro¬ 
cession,  O’Sullivan  with  people, 
O’Sullivan  the  fund-raiser,  O’Sul¬ 
livan  the  shepherd  of  souls  —  a 
great  man  of  stentorian  speech 
and  wholesale  charity  whose 
proudest  boast  had  been  his  tene¬ 
ment  birth.  The  common  touch! 
The  man’s  man!  Rough  and  ready 
Excellency!  McDonald  couldn’t 
come  close  to  all  of  that.  It  had 
always  been  a  chore  for  him  to  be 
with  people  and  like  it;  for  him  it 
was  an  affectation  at  best.  His 


flock  thought  he  was  a  snob.  It 
was  an  opinion  he  regretted  deeply 
and  half  sympathized  with.  He 
knew  they  would  continue  to 
compare  him  with  O’Sullivan  and 
that  the  matching  would  cast 
greater  credit  on  the  dead  than  on 
the  living. 

But  how  could  one  ever  be 
something  that  one  was  not?  I  am 
contemplative  by  avocation,  he 
kept  telling  himself,  but  now  I  am 
wearing  a  dead  man’s  suit.  It  seems 
that  to  make  myself  liked  I  must 
jump  up  and  down  and  turn  cart¬ 
wheels:  that’s  what  the  people 
want  around  here.  I  must  wave  at 
every  urchin  from  my  car  and 
push  my  ring  to  be  kissed  by  every 
tramp  who  so  has  the  inclination. 
But  this  is' not  me!  This  is  not  me! 

He  had  a  nervous  habit — which 
was  the  constant  dismay  of  his 
housekeeper  and  her  despair  when¬ 
ever  he  was  unusually  distressed. 
He  kept  fidgeting  with  the  purple 
buttons  that  adorned  his  cassock. 
Whenever  he  lapsed  into  the  si¬ 
lence  of  his  problems,  his  fingers, 
instinctively  would  go  to  work 
twisting  the  buttons  and  eventual¬ 
ly,  one  by  one,  they  would  fall  off. 
This  kept  Julie  incessantly  at  him 
— his  rank  did  not  overrule  her 
right  to  nag — to  leave  the  buttons 
alone,  because  she  was  sick  of  sew¬ 
ing  them  back  on,  and  besides  he 
ruined  one  good  cassock  after  the 
other  carrying  on  that  way. 

He  started  to  look  at  the  mail 
on  his  desk.  The  usual.  Requests 
for  money,  invitations  to  lecture, 
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reports  from  the  parishes,  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  pious,  crank 
notes,  communications  from  mis¬ 
sionaries,  bills,  bills,  bills.  But  it 
was  all  mail  left  over  from  the  day 
before.  And  he  was  not  half 
through  it  when  Father  Tobin 
bounded  in  with  a  new  batch. 

"Excellency,”  Tobin  smiled,  de¬ 
positing  the  correspondence  on 
the  Bishop’s  desk  and  then  brush¬ 
ing  some  black  hair  from  his  eyes. 
It  was  not  custom  with  him  at  all, 
but  he  made  an  affectation  of  go¬ 
ing  down  on  his  knees  to  embrace 
the  episcopal  ring. 

"You  can  forego  the  formali¬ 
ties,  Steve,”  Bishop  McDonald 
said.  "Where  were  you  around  ten 
last  night?  f  called  your  place  with 
something  important.” 

"Some  of  my  friends  from  col¬ 
lege  called  up.  They  were  having 
a  get-together  and  they  asked 
me  .  .  . 

"You’re  getting  like  all  the  rest. 
Whenever  I  want  one  of  my 
priests  and  he’s  out  I  can  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  it’s  not  on  an  aposto¬ 
lic  errand.  More  than  likely  he’s 
off  at  somebody’s  house  being  a 
regular  guy.” 

"It  was  the  first  time  since  .  .  .” 

"If  it  were  the  first  time  I 
wouldn’t  have  mentioned  it.”  The 
Bishop  motioned  his  secretary  into 
a  seat,  then  took  his  own.  "I  have 
plans  for  you,  father.  You  have 
a  future.  You  can  be  a  bright  or¬ 
nament.  You  have  more  native  in¬ 
stinct  for  it  than  I.  But  if  you 
want  to  get  anywhere  around  me 
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you’ve  got  to  stop  being  a  party 
boy.  I  have  enough  of  those  in  the 
parishes.  It’s  become  one  of  my  big 
problems.” 

"Anything  your  Excellency 
says.  Of  course  your  Excellency 
is  always  right.”  Father  Tobin 
knew  his  superior  too  well:  the 
easiest  way  to  turn  his  reprimand 
back  on  him  was  to  accept  it  with 
unctuous  indifference. 

McDonald  twisted  another  but¬ 
ton.  "The  new  mail  here  —  any¬ 
thing  important?” 

"There’s  one  with  a  Roman 
postmark.” 

"Let  me  have  it.” 

The  Bishop,  in  subdued  eager¬ 
ness  saw: 

Citta  del  Vaticano 
September  7,  1950 
Molto  Reverendo: 

The  undersigned  feeleth  much 
like  a  cad  for  not  with  greater 
despatch  responding  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Central  City’s  most  re¬ 
cent  epistle  to  the  Rome-resid- 
ing  Americans.  But  things  here 
have  been  going  on  like  I  can’t 
say  what.  They’ve  got  me  in  Les 
Affaires  Extraordinaires  advis¬ 
ing  on  American  policy  and 
these  days  the  task  tends  to  be 
full  time. 

There’s  talk  making  the 
rounds  about  moving  you  into 
Schumacher’s  job  when  and  if 
he  succeeds  to  the  community 
of  the  blessed.  I  suppose  that  will 
eventually  mean  the  hat  for 
you,  John.  I  can’t  say  you  don’t 
deserve  it. 
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But  further  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  —  which  should  never  be¬ 
come  a  habit  with  us — will  have 
to  wait  for  another  day  as  far 
as  this  letter  goes.  And  so  will 
the  recollection  of  old  times. 
Right  now  I  have  something 
more  specific  in  mind  I  want  to 
let  you  in  on. 

There  has  been  some  appre¬ 
ciable  intrigue  in  this  section 
of  the  world  lately  about  a  girl 
from  Perugia,  Francesca  Or- 
sinetti,  whom  several  people 
think  is  the  genuine  article — 
mystic,  I  mean.  She’s  been 
claiming  visions.  She’s  been  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  crank  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  but  there  are  others  right 
here  in  the  Vatican  who  say 
some  of  her  claims  have  been 
authenticated.  Cardinal  Petro- 
cini  approached  His  Holiness 
about  her  one  day.  La  Sua  San- 
tita,  I  am  told,  waved  his  hand 
and  rather  abruptly  changed 
the  subject  with,  "Noi  non  ab- 
biamo  sentito  della  signorina 
Orsinetti.” 

Of  course  no  one  in  the  Va¬ 
tican  will  officially  admit  even 
hearing  of  the  girl,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  them  from  inquir¬ 
ing  of  her  privately. 

I  had  been  told  of  levitations 
and  ecstasies  and  the  reports 
were  so  frequent  that  about 
three  months  ago,  I  decided  to 
go  up  there  and  take  a  look  for 
myself. 

Well,  do  you  remember  what 
Perugia  was  like  when  we  went 


there  together  years  ago?  I  re¬ 
call  the  first  time  we  climbed 
all  those  hills  to  reach  it  and  you 
said  it  couldn’t  have  changed 
much  since  Pecci  had  ruled  over 
it.  You  had  read  so  much  about 
it  that  you  knew  all  of  the 
streets  before  you  even  saw 
them,  you  could  identify  Va- 
nucci’s  murals  by  name  and  by 
year  and  you  were  as  little  able 
as  I  was  to  resign  yourself  to  the 
indolence  and  bad  manners  of 
the  citizens.  If  Perugia  had  not 
changed  since  Pecci’s  day  when 
we  were  first  there,  it  has  not 
altered  substantially  since  our 
day.  It  is  a  little  more  industrial 
perhaps,  and  there  is  more  talk 
of  reform,  but  it  is  the  same 
place. 

I  discarded  my  purple,  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  plain  black  soutane  and 
let  my  beard  grow  for  three 
days;  I  knew  she  attended  early 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  each 
morning  and  I  resolved  to  over¬ 
take  her  as  she  left  the  church 
on  her  way  home.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough,  when  I  ap¬ 
proached  her,  to  find  her  alone, 
and  she  was  most  gracious  in 
consenting  to  speak  with  me. 
She  assured  me  that  she  was 
under  no  sanction  from  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  to  remain  silent 
about  her  experiences,  and  she 
talked  freely  of  her  union  with 
God  and  her  conversations  with 
His  Mother.  Does  this  sound 
strange?  I  am  tempted  to  tell 
you  everything  she  said,  but 
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that  will  not  be  necessary.  You 
will  be  able  to  find  out  for 
yourself  —  and  thus  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  letter. 

When  I  returned  to  Rome,  I 
could  not  banish  the  girl  from 
my  mind.  Finally,  as  a  means  of 
putting  myself  at  peace,  I  wrote 
to  her,  disclosed  my  true  identi¬ 
ty  and  rank,  and  asked  her  to 
pray  for  me.  Since  that  time  we 
have  been  corresponding  reg¬ 
ularly  and  just  recently  she  told 
me  of  an  aunt,  Maria  del  Russo, 
who  lives  in  the  United  States. 
You  can  imagine  my  reaction 
when  I  discovered  Maria  del 
Russo  resides  in  the  northern 
part  of  your  diocese,  in  Iona! 

One  thing  led  to  another  and 
I  eventually  learned  that  the 
aunt  is  suffering  from  an  incur¬ 
able  disease.  Francesca  remem¬ 
bers  her  quite  well,  as  she  has 
been  in  America  only  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Francesca  feels 
called  now  to  see  Maria  face  to 
face  and  implore  heaven  for  a 
cure.  She  tells  me  it  will  be  a 
sign.  She  wants  desperately  to 
come  to  America,  not  alone  for 
this  reason  but  to  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  and  notoriety  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  her  since  she 
began  to  have  her  experiences. 
She  asked  me  to  help  her.  Quiet¬ 
ly  I  scraped  together  enough  to 
finance  the  trip.  She  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  permission  of  her 
Cardinal  and  the  civil  author¬ 
ities  to  leave,  but  with  these  ex¬ 


ceptions  no  one  knows  she  is 
coming. 

John,  I  do  wish  you’d  do  me 
a  favor.  I  realize  that  your  of¬ 
ficial  attitude  will  be  one  of 
non-acknowledgment,  but  I’d 
like  you  to  talk  to  the  girl  any¬ 
way.  Examine  her,  question  her 
— run  the  whole  gamut  of  tests. 
Then  send  her  back  to  me  and 
tell  me  what  you  think.  Is  she 
authentic,  John? — or  is  she  just 
another  hysteric?  I  must  know. 
You  can  help  me.  You’re  like  a 
scientist:  you  know  all  the 
symptons.  I  shall  abide  by  your 
judgment;  your  opinion  will 
settle  my  soul.  She  will  arrive 
aboard  the  Vespucci  the  four¬ 
teenth. 

In  Christo , 

*  FRANK. 

Bishop  McDonald  sat  reading 
the  letter  over  several  times  before 
he  looked  up  to  see  Father  Tobin 
staring  at  him. 

"'Anything  wrong?”  Tobin 
asked. 

"No,  nothing.  Nothing  at  all. 
Some  unexpected  news.” 

Schumacher’s  diocese,  eh?  Oh, 
the  mystic.  And  what  in  God’s 
name  had  carried  Frank  away? 
Francesca  Orsinetti?  John  Martin 
McDonald  wondered.  Troubles 
enough  —  now  the  supernatural 
variety  from  old  Perugia.  He  put 
the  letter  into  a  lower  drawer  and 
the  matter  out  of  his  mind  as  to¬ 
gether  with  his  secretary  he  waded 
into  the  remainder  of  his  cor¬ 
respondence. 
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Task  followed  upon  task,  min¬ 
istration  rpounted  upon  ministra¬ 
tion,  the  life  of  Central  City, 
Northrop,  Sussex  and  Clinton 
counties  went  swiftly  on.  Its  chief 
prelate,  as  actively  engaged  as  he 
was  in  the  advancement  of  God’s 

I  kingdom  on  earth,  reverted  fairly 
frequently  to  the  contents  of  his 
Roman  letter.  I  shall  not  seek  her 
out  when  she  comes  here,  he 
thought;  If  I  am  to  see  her,  she 
must  come  directly  to  me.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  back  of  his  thoughts 
he  had  hoped  it  would  happen,  it 
was  still  something  of  a  surprise 
late  one  October  afternoon  when 
the  housekeeper  entered  and  told 
him  a  young  woman  called  Fran¬ 
cesca  something  or  other  had 
asked  to  see  him. 

"Francesca?”  McDonald  in- 

Iquired.  "Noi  non  abbiamo  sentito 
della  Signorina  Francesca,”  he 
smiled,  aping  his  superior.  "Show 
her  in.” 

The  Bishop  had  been  working, 
i  without  zuchetto  on  his  head  or 
pectoral  cross  on  his  breast.  But  a 
visitor  of  such  recommendation, 
however  unestablished,  merited 
the  trappings.  He  put  on  the  skull 
cap,  attached  the  cross  to  a  button 
i  and  sat  there,  in  a  high-backed 
chair  by  his  books,  a  striking  fig- 
i  ure  of  a  prince  with  a  look  of 
merged  condescension  and  monot¬ 
ony  on  his  episcopal  countenance, 
s  about  to  give  audience. 

The  door  swung  open  and 
t  through  it  stepped  Francesca  Or- 
\  sinetti.  She  was  not  like  incense, 


finding  its  tvay  by  floating  there, 
she  walked,  not  timidly,  yet  deli¬ 
cately,  with  restrained  assurance. 
Francis  has  given  an  excellent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  her,  the  Bishop  thought. 
She  does  have  qualities  .  .  Did  Gil- 
martin  say  fragile?  Yes,  perhaps 
that  is  a  good  word,  but  there  are 
others. 

She  radiated  .  .  .  purity.  She  did 
not  seem  Italian,  much  less  Peru¬ 
gian.  Her  black  hair  came  almost 
to  her  shoulders  and  provided  an 
excellent  contrast  to  the  albic 
beauty  of  her  skin.  A  sensitive 
small  mouth,  faintly  indented 
chin,  long-lashed  eyes  suggested  in 
their  unity  a  kind  of  classic  mod¬ 
ernity.  This  was  no  peasant! 

"Che  cosa  posso  fare  per  lei, 
signorina?”  the  Bishop  asked  in 
flawless  dialect. 

"I  speak  your  language,  mon¬ 
signore.  I  learned  it  just  after  the 
war. 

"What  a  disappointment.  I  had 
hoped  to  brush  up  on  my  Ital — . 
Who  are  you?  What  is  your 

•v  >> 

name? 

"If  you  did  not  know  these 
things  already,  you  would  not 
have  addressed  me  in  my  tongue,” 
the  girl  replied. 

McDonald  ground  his  huge  ring 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"I  repeat.  What  is  your  name?” 

"I  am  Francesca  Orsinetti.” 

"And  where  are  you  from?” 

"From  Perugia,  in  Italy.” 

"And  where  is  that?” 

"It  is  north  of  Rome.” 
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"And  what  do  you  want  of 
me? 

"My  friend,  il  reverendissimo 
Gilmartin  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
see  you  when  I  came  to  your  coun¬ 
try.  He  said  you  would  seek  to  see 
me.  But  I  have  been  here  nearly  a 
month  and  I  return  to  Italy  soon. 

I  come  to  you  now  because  it  was 
the  bishop’s  wish  that  I  see  you  be¬ 
fore  I  leave.” 

"You  have  an  aunt,  Maria  del 
Russo,  who  is  ill?” 

"Yes.  She  is  near  to  death.” 

"And  your  prayers?  They  have 
had  no  effect?” 

"Perhaps  it  is  God’s  will.” 

"I  am  told  you  have  conversed 
with  our  Lady.  Is  that  so?” 

"That  is  true,  your  Excellen- 

yy 

cy. 

"And  what  has  been  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  your  conversations? 
What  does  she  speak  of  —  the 
world,  the  attitude  of  men,  their 
sensuality,  their  false  loves,  their 
values,  their  wickedness?  -  what?” 

"We  have  discussed  those  things. 
But  principally  she  tells  me  of  my 
mission.  She  prepares  me  for  it.” 

"What  is  your  mission?” 

"I  do  not  know.  She  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  it  to  me  yet.” 

"There  have  been  claims  of  levi¬ 
tations.  What  is  your  reaction  to 
being  lifted  up  like  that  by  God? 
Describe  it  to  me.” 

"It  is  difficult  to  describe,  Ex¬ 
cellency.  I  am  hardly  conscious  of 
it  as  it  happens.  I  can  only  feel 
that  I  am  being  carried  away  by 
Something  much  greater  than  me. 


As  my  prayer  becomes  more  direct 
it  becomes  less  clear.” 

"As  Monsignor  Grace  would 
put  it,  you  don’t  think  about  God, 
you  think  God.  Is  that  it?” 

"I  do  not  understand,  monsi¬ 
gnore.” 

"Per  Voi,  non  pensate  d’iddio--” 

"O,  si.  When  I  pray,  my  soul  is 
fast  asleep.  I  am  numb  to  the 
world  and  to  myself.  I  am  de¬ 
prived  of  feeling.  I  could  not 
think  of  any  subject,  even  if  I 
wished.” 

The  Bishop  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  questioning  Francesca 
Orsinetti:  he  found  her  answers 
satisfactory.  He  could  appreciate 
what  had  motivated  the  astonish¬ 
ment  that  had  overtaken  Bishop 
Gilmartin  in  Rome.  Mystic  or  not, 
she  was  an  extraordinary  woman. 

They  talked  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
ects;  Francesca  had  a  fascinating 
and  comprehensive  grasp,  not 
alone  of  divine  mechanics,  but  of 
the  minute  cares  of  men,  their 
problems  and  the  anxieties  that 
probe  deepest  into  the  human 
heart.  She  talked  intelligently  of 
world  affairs  and  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  her  native  district.  They 
broached  other  topics;  she  reveal¬ 
ed  that  she  was  just  past  twenty 
and  had  pledged  a  vow  never  to 
marry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  the  Bishop  invited  Father 
Tobin  to  join  him  in  the  office  and 
bade  him  sit  as  he  completed  his 
questioning.  When  the  Bishop  rose 
and  indicated  to  Francesca  that 
the  audience  was  over,  and  she  had 
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reverently  knelt  to  kiss  his  ring,  he 
directed  his  secretary  to  drive  her 
to  the  depot. 

Perhaps  that  was  rash  to  do  so 
soon.  Father  Tobin  returned  to  his 
superior  as  completely  a  captive  of 
Francesca’s  strange  temperament 
as  Gilmartin  had  suggested  of 
himself  in  his  letter  a  month  be¬ 
fore.  It  necessitated  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Donald  unraveling  to  Father  To¬ 
bin  the  tapestry  of  events  leading 
to  Francesca’s  visit  —  and  he  did 
not  want  to  seem  enthusiastic  over 
a  thing  he  could  not  be  sure  of.  He 
warned  his  secretary  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  —  but  he  sympathized  with 
his  interest.  "Anyway,  even  if  she 
is  not  a  chosen  instrument,  at  least 
she  has  read  well  on  the  subject,” 
McDonald  said,  attempting  hu¬ 
mor. 

Nearly  every  day  after  that,  the 
Bishop  saw  Francesca.  When  she 
did  not  arrange  to  come  to  his  resi¬ 
dence,  he  went  up  in  his  car  to 
Iona.  His  secretary  made  every 
possible  excuse  to  go  along  and 
the  two  of  them  found  themselves 
constantly  in  conversation  about 
her  whenever  they  were  alone.  "I 
am  convinced  of  it,”  Father  To¬ 
bin  blurted  one  day.  "She  is  chosen. 
She  is  a  saint.” 

"And  I  tell  you  we  cannot  be 
sure,”  his  superior  replied.  "Con- 
cedo,  the  symptoms  are  there.  All 
things  point  to  it.  But  we  still  can¬ 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  hys¬ 
teria.  I  detect  no  malice  in  the  girl 

— but  Satan  can  be  coy,  he  can  be 

_  >  > 
coy. 


"How  can  you  even  suggest 
Sat-.” 

"It’s  my  duty  to  suggest  such 
things.” 

He  delayed  her  departure  from 
Iona.  On  the  pretext  that  she 
should  stay  until  her  aunt’s  im¬ 
provement  or  her  death  —  as  the 
will  of  God  went  —  he  arranged 
with  the  authorities  to  have  her 
visa  extended. 

And  meanwhile  the  sacred  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  diocese  of  Central  City 
had  to  go  on.  Fie  could  not  apply 
himself  to  it.  Despite  this  girl, 
perhaps  because  of  her,  he  grew 
mere  irascible  in  his  administra¬ 
tion,  less  eager  to  take  advice,  less 
willing  to  be  jovial,  less  patient 
with  incompetence,  less  pleased 
with  work  well  done.  His  priests 
remarked  on  his  shortness  of  tem¬ 
per,  his  flock  on  his  growing 
aloofness.  Nothing  suited  him  and 
he  was  twisting  off  more  purple 
buttons  now  than  he  ever  had  be¬ 
fore. 

She  had  begun  to  attract  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  Iona.  Saints 
are  a  rare  commodity  in  North 
America  but  publicity  is  not. 
People  approached  her:  she  was 
not  shy:  she  spoke  freely  of  her 
Friendships:  she  gave  advice  and 
prayed  publicly.  Gilmartin  had 
said  she  sought  inattention,  but 
her  ways  of  escape  were  strange. 
Her  beauty  captured  all;  news¬ 
papers  fanned  interest;  McDonald 
was  asked  for  a  statement;  he  gave 
none. 

The  first  real  suggestion  of  win- 
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ter  was  in  the  air  and  snow  had 
just  started  to  fall  when  Signorina 
Orsinetti  arrived  at  the  episcopal 
residence  on  a  Thursday  in  early 
December.  This  was  to  be  one  of 
her  final  visits  and  the  Bishop  had 
planned  the  itinerary  of  their  dis¬ 
course  in  advance. 

"Signorina,”  he  began,  "very 
soon  you  will  be  going  back  to 
Perugia.  I  shall  not  deny  that  I 
will  miss  you.  Before  you  go,  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask.” 

"And  what  is  that,  reverendis- 
simo?” 

"A  sign.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"I  want  you  to  ask  our  Lady  for 
something  for  me.  I  must  resolve 
my  doubts,  signorina.  This  whole 
thing  tortures  me.  I  must  be  sure 
about  you.” 

"My  Confidante  is  not  always 
receptive  to  requests  for  outward 
favors.  And  in  my  abandonment 
I  often  forget  to  ask  for  anything. 
The  more  I  pray,  the  fewer  favors 
I  seek.  In  the  past,  when  friends 
have  asked  me  to  pray  for  them, 
I  have  forgotten  their  requests,  so 
deeply  has  my  soul  been  drowned 
in  God.  Only  when  it  has  been  to 
His  likihg  has  He  remembered  the 
requests  for  me,  and  recalled  them 
to  my  mind.” 

"But  promise  you  will  do  your 
best.  Pledge  to  me  you  will  ask  for 
this  sign.” 

"What  sort  of  sign,  Excellen¬ 
cy?” 

"I  do  not  ask  a  rose  sprouting 
from  my  chalice,  or  anything 


spectacular  like  that.  I  do  not  re¬ 
quest  concrete  phenomena  of  any 
kind.  My  sign  must  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  Lady  herself.  I  want 
you,  Francesca,  I  want  you  to  ask 
Her  what  she  thinks  ...  of  me!” 

"Of  you,  monsignore?”  The 
Perugian  laughed  a  little. 

"That  is  all  I  ask.  I  want  her  to 
describe  the  insides  of  my  soul. 
And  then  you  will  tell  me  what 
she  says.” 

The  signorina  assured  the  Bish¬ 
op  she  would  do  her  best. 

In  the  blackness  that  was  his 
room,  the  Bishop  of  Central  City 
lay  tossing  throughout  the  long 
night  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
that  would  follow  and  the  revela¬ 
tion  it  would  contain.  For  she 
would  speak,  John  Martin  Mc¬ 
Donald  told  himself.  He  could  not 
fall  into  real  sleep,  but  his  repose 
was  sufficient  to  trump  up  before 
the  camera  of  his  mind  a  galaxy  of 
fantasies  and  grotesque  scenes.  A 
great  mist  came  in  and  wrapped 
him  —  now  warm,  now  cold  — 
and  there  in  front  of  his  melted 
memory  was  his  youth,  the  whole 
bag  of  frights,  his  days  at  school, 
the  girls  he  kissed,  his  life  at  the 
seminary — everything.  He  dreamt 
he  was  a  little  boy  again.  All  he 
could  see  were  fields,  rolling,  roll¬ 
ing,  rolling  on  forever.  He  romped 
out  to  them  and  ran  till  his  breath 
ran  out  looking  for  his  friend. 
Then  he  came  to  a  forest  and  when 
he  looked  back  to  the  field  and  saw 
no  one  was  there,  he  went  into  the 
woods  to  see  if  his  friend  was  hid- 
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ing  behind  a  tree,  beneath  a  bush, 
under  some  leaves,  by  a  brook  per¬ 
haps.  Everywhere  everywhere  he 
searched  up  and  down  but  always 
he  was  alone,  no  one  was  ever 
there.  It  got  dark  and  his  sailor 
suit  wasn’t  warm  any  more  and  he 
started  to  shake  from  the  cold  and 
his  little  legs  rattled  together:  now 
he  was  lost.  He  cried  for  his  mom¬ 
my  but  she  couldn’t  hear  him: 
she  was  dead  a  long  time.  He  kept 
on  crying  but  then  he  was  so 
tired  he  lay  down  by  a  big  tree 
and  fell  off  to  sleep  .  .  .  When  he 
woke  up  the  forest  was  gone:  he 
was  walking  into  the  vestry  ahead 
of  the  old  Monsignor:  it  was  the 
first  day  he  had  served  Mass.  The 
old  Monsignor  rumpled  his  hair: 
"You  did  a  good  job  today,  Jackie, 
for  the  first  crack  at  it.  You’re  a 
good  boy.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
You  clean  up  here  and  then  come 
over  to  the  rectory.  Just  walk  up¬ 
stairs  to  my  room.  I’ve  got  a  lot 
of  presents  I’m  going  to  give  the 
poor  kids  for  Christmas.  I  want  to 
show  them  to  you.”  Cleaning  up, 
cleaning  up,  off  with  the  dirty 
white  surplice.  Up  the  stairs  to 
Monsignor’s  room,  where’s  Mon¬ 
signor?  Bang!  Bang!  Monsignor’s 
got  a  cap  pistol.  "Fall  down!  Fall 
down!  I  won’t  stop  shooting  till 
you  fall  down  dead,”  says  Mon¬ 
signor.  Down  we  go,  I’m  dead. 
Don’t  shoot,  Monsignor. 

Dear  God,  help  me  be  like  Mon¬ 
signor* 

Now  away  I’ll  go  to  the  old 
stone  building  and  they’ll  make 


me  holy,  holy  just  like  that.  Oh, 
oh  here  comes  the  river  and  now 
I’m  a  big  prosperous  priest  and 
here  I’m  swimming,  splashing  in  a 
sea  of  dollar  bills. 

Here  comes  Pride.  They  said 
you  weren’t  a  person!  Aren’t  you 
the  genius  who’s  gnawed  the  bow¬ 
els  of  my  soul?  How  cleanse  my¬ 
self  of  my  preoccupation  for  you? 
I  love,  saith  the  presbyter.  I  love 
me!  No,  I’ll  not  wrestle  thee  to¬ 
night.  I  have  no  house  with  thee 
today.  Henceforth  you’ll  be  a 
stranger  to  my  mansion,  I’ll  pin 
a  proclamation  on  my  door  and  set 
guards  with  giant  fasces  to  banish 
thee  forever.  There’s  a  slap!  A 
kick!  My  crozier  cross  thy  back, 
and  spittle  for  thy  face!  Did  I 
embrace  you  once?  Well  not  now! 
A  maiden  waits  with  tidings  from 
her  Fady.  She’ll  not  find  precious 
Pride  in  the  Bishop’s  chamber! 

In  and  out  drifted  the  stream  of 
what  was  his,  his  .  .  soul.  It  seemed 
as  though  God  had  come  right 
down  and  opened  up  a  hermetical¬ 
ly  sealed  box  that  held  his  inmost 
motives  and  there  displayed  them 
to  him.  I  want  to  know  me,  said 
the  dream  and  me  was  there.  And 
John  Martin  McDonald  woke  in 
a  sweat  and  he  knew  what  he  was. 

He  snatched  a  cross  from  the 
table  beside  his  bed,  scrambled  to 
his  knees,  covered  the  white  corpus 
on,  the  wood  with  wet  kisses  and 
prayed  to  be  released  from  the 
agonies  of  self.  To  know  what  one 
is  is  task  enough;  to  snatch  a  God 
down  to  wash  away  the  smelly 
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crust  that  shrouds  the  soul  is  grief 
and  hell  of  a  special  kind. 

He  dressed  quickly  and  went  to 
his  chapel.  There  he  found  a  priest 
in  the  sacristy — he  had  just  finish¬ 
ed  Mass.  The  Bishop  had  himself 
shriven.  Then  he  gathered  his  vest¬ 
ments  about  him  and  said  his  own 
Mass.  He  trembled  greatly. 

Signorina  Orsinetti  was  waiting 
for  him  in  his  dining  room  when 
he  came  from  the  chapel.  She  sat 
there  in  simplicity  and  in  inno¬ 
cence. 

'  You  remembered  to  .  .  .  ask 
Her?”  the  Bishop  inquired  pres¬ 
ently. 

"Si,  monsignore.  And  She  an¬ 
swered.” 

McDonald  was  seated  before  his 
cereal  and  toast,  but  he  pushed 
them  away  and  hid  his  head  in  his 
arms,  on  the  table,  as  he  listened  to 
Francesca  Orsinetti: 

"She  says  you  are  a  vessel  of  Her 
love.  She  says  you  are  Her  very 
humble  suitor.  She  says  your  heart 
is  a  fountain  of  kindness  and  char¬ 
ity  for  your  people.  She  says  you 
love  your  priests  dearly  and  that 
you  rejoice  with  Her  Son  that  He 
has  given  you  the  task  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  souls  in  the  fulness  of  the 
priesthood.  She  says  you  desire  to 
mingle  with  the  lowest  member  of 
your  flock.  She  says  you  are  good, 
unfettered  with  the  vulgar  wants 
of  men,  that  you  ask  for  nothing 
for  yourself,  disdain  rank  and  hu¬ 
man  affection,  seek  only  to  serve 
as  the  poor--” 

"Stop,  holy  one,  stop!”  Bishop 


McDonald  leaned  far  back  in  his 
chair,  roaring  with  laughter.  His 
sides  heaved  and  he  thought  surely 
his  cassock  would  come  apart.  He 
grabbed  a  napkin  and  held  it  to 
his  mouth  and  coughed  furiously 
in  his  amusement. 

"I  asked  you  for  a  sign,  you 
gave  me  a  litany,”  he  finally  man¬ 
aged.  "Come,  Francesca,  there  is 
no  time  to  waste.  We  must  arrange 
your  passage  back  to  Perugia.” 

Rome,  too,  had  begun  to  sense 
the  December  chill:  the  early- 
morning  dampness  came  right 
through  the  window  by  the  desk 
of  The  Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Gil- 
martin,  an  official  in  the  secreta¬ 
riat  of  State.  He  could  feel  the 
cold  as  he  was  handed  a  personal 
letter  by  a  Franciscan  with  a  ton- 
sure  as  white  as  lard.  Bishop  Gil- 
martin  opened  it  quickly  when  he 
saw  the  American  postmark.  It 
read: 

December  18,  19  50 
My  dear  Francis, 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am 
returning  to  you  a  Perugian 
gem  you  entrusted  to  my  keep¬ 
ing  several  weeks  ago.  I  had 
valued  it  all  this  time  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  come  to  dis¬ 
card  it.  I  had  somehow  suspect¬ 
ed  it  was  inferior  jewelry;  I  had 
hoped  it  would  serve  better  as  a 
looking  glass.  Alas,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  it  returned  was  not  the  im¬ 
age  it  received.  It  is  handsome 
paste,  but  paste  it  is. 
con  amove,  *  JOHN  MARTIN 
Bishop  of  Central  City 


DOWNPOUR 

Bv  John  Paul  Sullivan 


/ Uusiralrd  by  Cu  rry  O' Ham 


Xt  WAS  July  and  it  was  rain¬ 
ing;  the  cold  damp  kind  of  rain 
that  sank  heavily  into  the  marrow 
of  your  bones;  the  kind  of  rain 
that  seemed  to  have  never  began 
and  to  never  end;  the  kind  of  rain 
that  darkened  dust  and  gave  that 
black  green  shade  to  grass.  In 
short,  it  was  just  as  dismal  as  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  downpours 
which  had  ever  ruined  a  day  in  a 
Boston  July.  There  must  have 
been  untold  thousands  who  had 
planned  a  day  at  Revere  or  Nan- 
tasket  and  were  disappointed  by 
the  rain.  There  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  concession  owners 
who  lost  money  because  of  the 
rain.  That  night  there  were  too 
many  frankfurters  in  the  refri¬ 
gerators  of  every  refreshment 
stand  in  the  locale  of  the  storm. 
The  bread  cabinets  were  filled 
with  rolls  destined  to  go  stale  be¬ 
fore  use;  bread  to  be  fed  to  the 
pigeons  starving  on  the  commons 
and  roofs  of  every  town  in  Greater 
Boston.  They  fed  them:  some  for 
one  reason,  some  for  another; 
mostly  peanuts.  Who  likes  pea¬ 
nuts?  Starving  pigeons  on  the 
common.  Who  eats  peanuts? 
Christians  during  L  e  n  t.  The 
weight  of  the  dampness  had  driv¬ 
en  a  few  scattered  leaves  to  the 


ground  where  they  stuck  to  the 
grass,  to  the  ground,  to  the  streets., 
to  the  pavement  where  they  piled 
up  in  the  gutters  forming  dirty 
puddles  and  clogging  sewers. 

Some  few  hardy  souls  walked 
out  into  the  rain.  Most  of  them 
were  under  the  cover  of  umbrel¬ 
las.  But  the  rain  seemed  to  drive 
beneath  the  umbrellas,  soaking  the 
knees  of  the  pedestrians;  giving 
their  pants  or  skirts  a  soggy  and 
uncomfortable  feeling.  It  was  five 
o’clock  and  it  was  daylight  saving. 
The  sun  should  have  been  high, 
but  it  was  getting  dark.  Not  the 
cool,  clear,  crisp  dark  of  a  beau- 
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tiful  summer  night;  but  the  de¬ 
pressing,  gloomy  dark  at  the  end 
of  a  dismal  day. 

A  taxi  screeched  around  a  cor¬ 
ner  squirting  a  spray  of  muddy 
water  up  onto  the  sidewalk  where 
it  soaked  a  smoldering  cigarette 
butt  dropped  a  few  seconds  ear¬ 
lier.  Keep  Boston  Clean  and  put 
the  street  cleaners  out  of  work. 
They  have  to  live  too  and  bring  up 
families.  Who  ever  knew  a  street 
cleaner  who  was  married?  They 
could  go  around  the  streets  exam¬ 
ining  the  brand  names  of  discard¬ 
ed  butts.  Chesterfield — 3  to  1 ; 
Luckies  absorb  rain  better  than 
any  other  tobacco  because  of  the 
way  they’re  packed. 

A  man  with  a  violin  case  step¬ 
ped  out  of  a  doorway,  put  out  his 
hand,  felt  the  rain  and  stepped 
back  into  the  shadows.  A  blind 
beggar,  huddled  under  an  awning 
on  the  corner  continued  to  sell 
pencils.  Pencils  with  erasers  to  rub 
away  the  mistakes,  but  it  was 
never  clean,  always  smudged,  even 
with  the  best  erasers.  A  police  of¬ 
ficer  covered  in  his  black  rain¬ 
coat  rang  in  his  report.  A  pigeon 
took  advantage  of  the  slight  letup 
in  the  rain  to  seek  out  another 
window  sill.  Two  restless  children 
wandered  out  of  a  candy  store  and 
looked  up  into  the  sky  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  clearing. 
It  was  still  cloudy,  black  clouds, 
stirred  heavy;  no  signs  of  clearing. 
Forecast  for  Boston  and  vicinity; 
cloudy  with  some  rain  tonight, 
with  continued  cloudiness  tomor¬ 


row,  showers  probable  tomorrow 
afternoon.  Storm  warnings,  East- 
port  to  Block  Island. 

Then  the  song,  the  infernal 
song,  on  every  station,  every  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Brass,  man  listen  to 
that  trumpet,  he’s  livin’  on  the 
sax.  And  now  the  song  you’ve 
been  waiting  for,  the  song  the  hit 
parade  finds  first  in  popularity 
all  over  the  country.  Listen  to  the 
strings,  the  violins,  Where’s  the 
brass?  It’s  not  bop.  But  the  song  all 
America  listens  to,  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  The  vocal’s  tremen¬ 
dous.  Where’s  it  coming  from? 
The  small  store,  smell  of  dough¬ 
nuts.  Sell!  I  can’t  buy,  I’m  starved. 
It  costs  money  to  eat.  We  all  have 
that  right.  The  man  with  the  vio¬ 
lin  case,  the  blind  beggar,  the  po¬ 
liceman,  the  kids,  we  all  have  that 
right.  Its  Boston,  its  America,'  its 
raining,  its  July,  I’m  starved. 

* 

The  church  made  from  Indiana 
limestone,  dirty  from  the  dust  of 
the  South  End.  How  dirty?  As 
dirty  as  every  other  building;  no 
coal  dust  in  the  summer,  but  dust, 
no  grass.  Wrecked  buildings  and 
children  and  stony  playgrounds 
and  children.  Dirty  white  chil¬ 
dren,  black  children  with  muddy 
smudges  on  their  coveralls.  Chil¬ 
dren  rushing  out  of  the  candy 
store  and  wishing  the  sun  were 
shining;  swishing  through  the 
puddles,  ruining  their  shoes, 
leather  dampened  by  the  rain; 
sneezes  and  stiff  leather.  Room 
temperature  with  newspapers 
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stuffed  inside.  They’ll  be  good  as 
new. 

The  rain  subsides  for  a  moment, 
mists,  for  a  while,  then  stops.  A 
kid  runs  out  of  a  doorway  to  the 
candy  store.  Its  a  signal.  Out  of 
every  doorway  come  kids,  all  run¬ 
ning  to  the  candy  store.  Then  the 
song  from  the  radio;  this  is 
WHDH  playing  your  requests  af¬ 
ter  five  minutes  of  the  latest  news. 
Its  a  great  day,  lookit  the  kids; 
candy,  doughnuts,  pickles.  Give 
them  something  to  do;  stuck  in  the 
house  all  day  watching  the  rain, 
the  infernal  rain  and  listening  to 
that  song,  that  infernal  song  with 
the  brass  and  the  guy  livin’  on  the 
sax.  The  dirty  limestone  church; 
yellow  and  dusty.  Filthy  like 
everything  else  and  no  bituminous 
coal,  just  the  dry,  stinking  clay 
and  the  clump  of  weeds  in  place 
of  grass.  But  there  are  trees,  and 
some  leaves  and  there  are  puddles 
everywhere. 


The  smell  of  doughnuts,  and  it’s 
dry  inside  the  store.  God,  I’m 
hungry.  Doughnuts  cost  dough. 
Ha!  I’m  laughing;  it’s  funny.  It’s 
Boston,  the  city  of  culture,  and 
it’s  South  End,  with  its  limestone 
churches  and  dirty  children  and 
the  rocky  playgrounds  and  no 
grass,  just  weeds. 

The  man  with  the  violin  case 
stepped  out  of  the  doorway  again, 
put  out  his  hand  and  walked 
away.  Another  pigeon  flew  out 
and  dropped  to  the  damp  pave¬ 
ment.  Someone  threw  it  a  peanut, 
one  peanut.  The  bird  ate  it  and 
flew  away.  A  kid  came  out  of  the 
candy  store  with  a  stick  of  licorice 
and  a  sugary  black  mark  on  the 
edges  of  his  lips.  Even  a  licorice 
stick,  God  I’m  hungry,  it’s  Bos¬ 
ton,  it’s  America,  the  land  of 
plenty  and  I’m  starving  .  .  .  Got  a 
dime  for  a  cup  of  coffee? 
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